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Program. 


SvlortinnKt  "Whispering  Flowers," F  v.  Blon 

*e,ectlons\  "Star  Spangled  Banner," 

ALEXANDER'S    BAND. 

Invocation — 

REV.   HENRY  H.   WELLES,  D.  D. 

Trombone  Solo— "The  Holy  City," Adams 

MR.    JOSEPH    B.     LIPPINCOTT. 

Patriotic  Song — 

WYOMING    CHOIR. 

Remarks  of  the  President — 

BENJAMIN     DORRANCE. 

Overture — "Drummer  of  the  Guard," Titl 

ALEXANDER'S    BAND. 

Hymn— "America," Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith,  1832 

CHOIR    AND    AUDIENCE. 

My  country!   tis  of  thee;  My  native  country,  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty,  Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Of  thee  I  sing;  Thy  name  I  love; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died!  I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride!  Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 

From    every   mountain    side,  My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Let  freedom  ring!  Like  that  above. 

Our  fathers'  God!  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light! 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 

Historical  Address— "Our  Debt  to  the   Pioneer," 

ETHELBERT    D.     WARFIELD,  LL.  D. , 
PRESIDENT  OF  LAFAYETTE   COLLEGE. 

Lullaby— "Sweet  and  Low." Barnby 

ALEXANDER'S     BAND. 

Presentation  of  two  100  pound  Parrott  Guns  by  Lieut.  Charles 

H.  Reilay  Post  /Vo.  567,  G.  A.  R.,  to  the  Wyoming 

Monumental  Association. 

JUDGE  ALFRED    DARTE. 

Acceptance  of  same  by  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Fear. 

Patriotic  Song  - 

WYOMING    CHOIR. 

Chorus— "The  Heavens  are  Telling," Hayden 

ALEXANDER'S    BAND. 
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Stark,  S.  Judson,  Tunkhannock 

Stark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  Plains 
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Yarrington,  W.  L.,  Carbondale 

*Died  since  preceding  meeting. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES  FOR  1900 : 

Music $    46.70 

Address 25.00 

Printing 18.00 

Expenses  on  Grounds,  3d  of  July 27.27 

Proceedings 29.00 

Postage 13.10 

Total,        -        -        $  184.07 
Receipts  from  Dues,        -        -        -        $199.00 
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Though  the  3d  of  July,  1901,  had  been  preceded  by  two 
ioo-degree  days  and  there  was  no  promise  of  a  break  in  the 
hot  wave,  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  Wyoming  Monu- 
ment. The  great  canvas  was  spread  and  under  it  the  large 
company  found  grateful  shade.  Then,  too,  there  were  some 
delightful  little  zephyrs  which  now  and  then  eddied  around 
the  monument.  The  company  all  pronounced  it  a  comfort- 
able and  delightful  occasion.  From  the  flag  staff  hung  a 
fine  new  flag  12x18  feet.  There  were  other  flags,  too,  and 
vases  of  flowers.  The  Wyoming  fire  company  had  sprinkled 
the  dusty  roadway.  The  thirsty  could  slake  their  thirst 
with  mountain  spring  water  contributed  by  Alexander  Mur- 
dock. 

The  exercises  began  promptly  a  little  after  ten  and  were 
all  over  by  12  o'clock.  They  were  interspersed  with  selec- 
tions by  Alexander's  Ninth  Regiment  band  and  vocal  selec- 
tions by  the  Wyoming  choir,  led  by  Rev.  Stephen  Jay.  One 
of  the  band  men,  Joseph  Lippincott,  played  a  trombone  solo, 
"The  Holy  City."  Led  by  the  choir  the  audience,  in  accord- 
ance wits  custom,  rose  and  sang  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee." 

The  oration  of  the  day  was  by  Dr.  Ethelbert  D.  War- 
field,  president  of  Lafayette  College.  Dr.  Warfield  prefaced 
his  address  with  some  remarks  expressive  of  his  pleasure  at 
being  able  to  revisit  this  spot  which  marks  so  great  a  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  pioneers  of  Wyoming  Valley.  He  said 
that  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  he  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  story  of  Wyoming,  and  these  memories  had  haunted 
bis  thoughts  as  he  revisited  this  beautiful  and  historic  local- 
ity. Then,  taking  for  his  subject  "Our  Debt  to  the  Pioneer," 
Dr.  Warfield  gave  an  historical  address  in  which  he  unfolded 
his  theme  in  a  masterly  manner.  Dr.  Warfield  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest.     Dr.  Warfield  is  one  of  our  leading 
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students  in  American  history  and  the  Commemorative  Asso- 
ciation was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  him  as  the 
speaker  of  the  day. 

The  president  of  the  association,  Benjamin  Dorrance, 
then  spoke  informally.  He  thanked  the  assemblage  for  its 
presence.  He  alluded  to  the  decoration  of  the  soldiers' 
graves  on  each  30th  of  May,  and  said  this  3d  of  July  is  a 
second  decoration  of  the  graves  of  our  soldier  dead.  He 
deplored  the  fact  that  more  members  of  the  Commemorative 
Association  do  not  bring  their  children  to  this  historic  spot. 
Parents  should  bring  up  their  offspring  as  true  Children  of 
Wyoming,  to  honor  those  who  died  that  we  might  be  free. 
Unless  we  perpetuate  their  heroic  deeds  we  will  lose  that 
which  will  make  our  country  great  and  glorious  in  the 
future.  When  this  era  of  speculation  and  prosperity 
through  which  we  are  passing  shall  end,  and  a  reaction  shall 
come,  there  will  be  needed — unless  love  of  country  prevails 
—an  emperor  to  perpetuate  this  government. 

Then  came  the  presentation  to  the  ladies  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Monument  Association  of  two  100-pound  Parrott  rifle 
guns,  each  weighing  about  five  tons,  and  having  twenty 
projectiles,  the  gift  of  the  United  States  government  to  the 
Lieut.  Charles  H.  Reilay  Post,  No.  567,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Wyo- 
ming. They  were  mounted  during  the  Civil  War  in  the 
casemates  of  the  old  fort  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  and  formed 
part  of  the  defenses  of  the  southern  entrance  of  the  New 
York  harbor.  A  few  years  ago  the  guns  were  dismounted, 
as  the  old  fort  was  partly  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
modern  coast  defense.  They  were  obtained  by  the  Wyo- 
ming veterans  and  placed  in  the  monument  grounds.  The 
address  of  presentation  was  by  Judge  Alfred  Darte  and  was 
informal.  Judge  Darte  began  with  a  beautiful  word  picture 
of  Wyoming  Valley — a  valley  famed  in  song  and  story — a 
valley  beautiful  as  the  Mohammedan  dream  of  Paradise. 
Here  is  commemorated  each  year,  not  a  victory  but  a  strug- 
gle followed  by  defeat  and  death,  destruction  and  devasta- 
tion. But  though  it  was  a  defeat  for  those  who  fought  on 
that  July  day,  1778,  others  took  up  the  fight  and  carried  it 
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on  to  victory.  Some  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  world 
have  been  followed  by  seeming  defeat.  After  picturing  the 
bravery  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  Civil  War,  Judge  Darte  presented  the  guns  to  the  Wyo- 
ming Monument  Association.  The  response  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Fear,  the  secretary  .  The  Monument  Association  and 
the  Commemorative  Association  are  not  the  same.  The 
title  to  the  land  on  which  the  monument  stands  is  vested  in 
the  former,  while  it  is  the  Commemorative  Association 
which  holds  the  annual  exercises  at  the  monument.  Mrs. 
Fear  said : 

"Veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen : 

Among  the  specified  powers  granted  to  the  Wyoming 
Monumental  Association  by  the  act  of  general  assembly  in- 
corporating it  is  the  following : 

'And  the  said  corporation  shall  have  authority  to  receive 
gifts  and  bequests  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
grounds  around  the  said  Wyoming  Monument,  and  to  hold 
such  personal  estate  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  the  association.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  power  and  authority  we  accept  the 
gift  so  eloquently  presented  and  place  it  here  as  the  tribute 
of  the  sons  of  '61  to  the  fathers  of  1778. 

We  disclaim  any  purpose  to  make  here  a  pantheon. 
The  purpose  of  this  association,  the  purpose  to  which  this 
monument  and  plot  are  dedicated,  is  a  simple  one  and  we 
will  not  in  any  way  willingly  mar  or  confuse  that  simplicity. 
But,  just  as  these  chaplets  of  rare  flowers,  grown  with  in- 
finite pains,  the  choicest  product  of  the  florist's  art  and  skill, 
may  in  a  way  be  considered  as  peculiarly  expressive  of  the 
affection  of  our  women,  so  may  these  grim,  now  mute,  relics 
of  a  later  war,  sent  here  by  the  national  government,  pre- 
sented through  an  association  of  veterans  who  have  proven 
their  valor  on  fields  of  blood,  be  regarded  as  the  expression 
of  our  men  and  soldierv  and  government,  testifying  both, 
to  the  grateful  remembrance  in  which  our  heroes  are  held. 
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Let,  then,  these  cannon  remain  here  to  speak  to  us,  to 
fhe  pilgrim  to  this  shrine,  and  to  the  chance  visitor  here, 
these  messages :  That,  fortunately  for  the  world,  no  time, 
no  locality,  no  race  or  class,  no  age  or  sex,  has  monopoly 
of  heroic  valor  in  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  home  and  coun- 
try; that  the  patriotism  which  inspired  those  who  fell  here 
in  1778  was  not  only  the  inheritance  but  the  actual  inspira- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  in  1861,  as  we  trust  it 
shall  ever  be  of  the  children  of  Wyoming ;  and  that  all  desire 
to  do  reverence  to  the  memory  of  Zebulon  Butler  and  his 
r  ssociates. 

We  thank  you  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for 
your  valued  gift,  and  you,  Judge  Darte,  for  your  eloquent 
words  of  presentation,  and  you,  Mr.  Dorrance,  and  your 
association,  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  these  cannon  in 
connection  with  vour  exercises." 


(Dur  ffilebt  to  €\)t  poneer. 


AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED 

BEFORE  THE 

Wyoming  Commemorative  Association, 
July  3,  1901, 

BY 

DR.  E.  D.  WARFIELD, 

Pres.  of  Lafayette  College. 


There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  study  of  that  de- 
partment of  history  which  may  be  called  "current  opinion" 
than  the  way  in  which  facts  take  on  new  forms  and  episodes 
receive  different  interpretations  from  those  accepted  in  other 
times. 

Perhaps  I  should  spend  a  moment  in  justifying  the  ex- 
pression which  I  have  used  and  in  explaining  what  I  mean 
in  speaking  of  such  a  department  of  history  as  "current 
opinion." 

Mr.  Browning  has  illustrated  this  in  his  "The  Ring  and 
the  Book."  He  speaks  of  the  book,  as  you  will  remember, 
as,  "A  book  in  shape,  but,  really,  pure  crude  fact."  But  Mr. 
Browning  was  too  acute  a  student  of  human  affairs  to  stop 
there.  How  could  a  fact  be  a  mere  simple  phenomenon  to 
such  a  man  as  he  ?  Hence  he  sets  us  right  as  he  goes  on  to 
say: 

"A  book  in  shape,  but,  really,  pure  crude  fact 
Secreted  from  man's  life  when  hearts  beat  hard, 
And  brains  high-blooded  ticked  two  centuries  since." 

And  then  proceeds  to  place  before  our  eyes  "a  Roman 
murder  case,"  not  in  a  bold  and  brutal  way,  but 
in     the     shifting     lights     and     shadows     of     the     minds 
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and  speech  of  those  who  testified  and  otherwise  took 
part  in  that  celebrated  case.  In  short  he  finds  that  Guido 
Franceschini  and  the  cut-throats  in  his  pay,  however,  much 
they  did  a  certain  deed  and  died  for  it,  were  regarded  very 
differently  by  different  men.  The  history  of  that  case  includes 
the  passion  that  preceded  and  produced  the  deed,  and  not  less 
the  opinion  held  by  the  public  and  the  Pope,  sitting  as  courts 
of  unequal  powers,  but  alike  of  jurisdiction  and  high  appeal. 

So  we  have  the  familiar  spectacle  of  men  disappointed 
and  baffled  in  their  own  times  making  with  confidence  their 
appeal  to  posterity.  It  is  as  much  history  to  weigh  the 
opinion  men  hold  of  certain  things  as  to  recount  the  deeds 
they  do.  It  tells  us  more  of  the  true  character  of  the  mind 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  relate  that  he,  despite  the  fine  senti- 
ments of  his  "Golden  Book,"  persecuted  the  Christians,  than 
to  relate  in  detail  his  campaign  against  the  Marcomanni.  In- 
deed we  can  test  many  a  character  by  the  simple  question, 
"What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  Poor  Isabella  of  Spain  misled 
by  a  too  zealous  heart  given  over  to  the  guidance  of  man 
interpreted  the  command,  "Go  ye,  therefore  and  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  men,"  in  a  sense  very  different  from  Wilber- 
force,  who  set  as  many  men  free  in  the  Master's  name  as  she 
forged  shackles  for.  The  Knight  of  the  cross  who  with 
shield  and  blade  marked  with  the  hold  symbol  fell  before  the 
walls  of  Acre  or  Damietta  in  the  Crusade,  left  an  answer 
very  different  from  that  recorded  in  the  life  and  death  of  the 
recent  gentle  martyrs  of  Pao-Ting. 

Each  age  has  its  own  ideals,  its  own  standards,  its  own 
opinions.  It  is  as  much  the  business  of  history  to  record 
these  things  as  to  record  physical  facts.  Indeed  the  history 
of  thought  is  more  important  than  the  history  of  deeds.  Be- 
cause the  deeds  are  poor,  voiceless  things  till  we  know  what 
mind  guided,  what  heart  inspired  them.  Were  I  to  picture 
to  you  to-day  a  simple  tomb  of  brick,  built  into  a  hillside  on 
an  ordinary  American  farm  you  would  remain  unmoved — 
but  when  I  speak  the  name  of  Washington  memories  of  Bos- 
ton, Trenton  and  Yorktown ;  of  the  blood-tracked  snow  of 
Valley  Forge ;  of  the  victorious  general,    of  the    sagacious 
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statesman,  of  the  self-denying  patriot,  bring  joy  to  your 
heart  and  tears  to  your  eyes,  and  that  humble  tomb  stirs  you 
as  the  vision  of  the  mausoleum  of  the  greatest  conqueror  is 
powerless  to  do.  You  gather  here  to-day  around  this  simple 
memorial  with  a  reverence  which  few  ever  show  to  the  tomb 
of  kings.  Men  go  to  gape  and  stare  at  the  monuments  of 
the, mighty  dead — but  to  few  with  the  feelings  that  bring 
you  here.  This  fact — the  mere  fact  of  your  presence  and 
of  mine — tells  the  story  of  our  regard  for  those  who  hewed  a 
path  for  civilization  and  Christianity  thro'  the  forest  and  met 
here  one  of  the  common  reverses  of  the  pioneer. 

We  have  been  living  in  a  period  which  has  delighted  in 
recovering  the  memorials  of  the  past.  We  have  especially 
enjoyed  the  task — which  when  only  a  duty  was  neglected — 
of  resuscitating  the  heroes  of  the  past,  and  they  who  have 
found  nothing  better  to  bring  forth  from  antique  storehouses, 
have  not  hesitated  to  produce  their  family  skeletons.  Family 
pride  has  sometimes  masqueraded  as  patriotism,  and  morbid 
curiosity  as  antiquarian  interest,  but  we  have  vastly  profited 
by  the  contributions  made  to  local  history.  There  are  signs 
not  a  few  that  the  natural  reaction  is  upon  us  and  that  a 
cynicism  which  will  weigh  the  past  by  its  performances  rath- 
er than  its  purpose,  and  judge  men  by  the  worst  that  they  did 
rather  than  the  best,  will  replace  the  enthusiasm  of  the  past 
few  years  for  anything  with  a  past  or  a  pedigree.  Thus  we 
have  had  such  estimates  as  Mr.  Fisher's  "True  Benjamin 
Franklin,"  and  Mr.  Ford's  "True  George  Washington ;"  esti- 
mates which  proclaim  the  undisputed  fact  that  these  men 
were  men  of  the  race  of  Adam,  and  conceal  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  fact  that  there  were  giants  in  those  days.  The 
same  spirit  deforms  the  works  which  are  adorned  by  the  care- 
ful research  of  Mr.  Edward  Eggleston.  In  the  preface  to 
his  "Beginners  of  a  Nation,"  he  says : 

"The  founders  of  the  little  settlements  that  had  the  unexpect- 
ed fortune  to  expand  into    an  empire  I  have  not  been  able  to  treat 

otherwise  than  unreverently.  Here  are  no  forefathers  or  fore- 
mothers,  but  simply  English  men  and  women  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  with  the  faults  and  fanaticisms  as  well  as  virtues  of  their 
age." 
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We  could  not  ask  less  than  this  in  one  sense.  We  do 
not  ask  any  man  to  look  on  history  in  any  other  way  than 
through  a  perfectly  clear  medium ;  a  transparent  atmosphere 
of  truth.  But  the  pages  which  follow  show  that  the  author 
has  little  sympathy  with  the  virtues  and  great  impatience 
with  the  fanaticisms  of  those  English  men  and  women  who, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  were  our  forefathers  and  fore- 
mothers.  Thus  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  whom  Sir  Edwin  Sandys 
(constant  ever  in  the  cause  of  liberty)  praised  as  the  savior 
of  Virginia,  is  denounced  as  a  "task  master,"  or  "more  fitly 
called  a  slave  driver,"  and  the  Puritans'  zeal  for  a  free 
church  is  declared  to  be  "a  motive  for  braving  dangers  by 
sea  and  land  hard  of  comprehension  in  our  Sadducean  age." 
How  much  truer  is  the  note  struck  by  another  contemporary 
writer,  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.,  who  in  speaking 
of  the  Puritans,  says,  in  his  preface  to  Byington's  Puritan  in 
England  and  New  England: 

"The  time  seems  to  have  come  when  they  can  be  studied  in- 
telligently and  impartially;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  better  they  are  known  and  the  more  accurately  their 
work  is  estimated,  the  more  thorough  will  be  the  admiration 
which  is  the  result.  It  is  difficult  for  one  to  set  himself  back 
two  or  three  centuries,  and  there  rightly  to  judge  the  events 
which  are  around  him.  Yet  it  is  the  grateful  and  patriotic  duty 
of  every  person  in  this  country  to  gain  for  himself  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  forces  which  made  the  beginning  of  our  national 
life." 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  change  of  attitude  is  un- 
doubtedly the  effect  made  upon  us  by  the  richness  of  our 
material  civilization.  A  past  which  possesses  none  of  the 
luxuries  and  few  of  those  conveniences  which  we  call  neces- 
saries seems  to  one  who  does  not  look  beneath  the  surface 
vulgar  and  mean.  But  there  is  a  growing  artificiality  in  social 
life  which  places  a  high  value  upon  a  thousand  conventions 
which  had  no  existence  three  hundred  years  ago.  Many  of 
these  conventions,  both  in  language  and  in  manners,  are  the 
fair  fruitage  of  the  noblest  influences  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing.    Men  have  grown  less  aggressively  individualistic.  The 
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rights  of  society  are  better  understood  and  more  generally 
enforced.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  loss  of  much  of  the 
self-assertion  of  the  past  is  due  to  a  decline  in  the  readiness 
to  sacrifice  ease  and  comfort  in  the  service  of  truth. 

The  typical  examples  of  utter  willingness  to  maintain 
an  opinion  faithfully  formed  is  found  in  Sir  John  Eliot's 
long  imprisonment  in  the  tower  in  support  of  his  contention 
that  he  could  not  be  called  in  question  elsewhere  for  words 
spoken  in  the  Parliament ;  and  John  Hampden's  refusal  to 
pay  a  few  shillings  tax  under  the  "ship  money"  assessment. 
Each  supported  at  tremendous  private  cost  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  great  public  principle.  The  easy  going  philisophy  of 
acquiescence  even  to-day  finds  it  hard  to  justify  them.  Might 
not  Sir  John  Eliot  have  found  it  better  to  await  a  time  when 
men  were  riper  for  resistance?  Might  not  Hampden  have 
accomplished  as  much  by  a  protest  as  by  his  costly  and 
somewhat  theatrical  display  of  popular  politics?  Truly 
they  might  not.  There  were  time-servers  enough  at  court ; 
but  they  were  not  of  them.  On  them  was  laid  a  compulsion 
so  high  and  so  holy  that  they  could  not  withstand  it.  Charles 
could  imprison  them,  but  he  could  not  remove  the  moral  ob- 
ligation which  made  it  impossible — I  speak  advisedly — im- 
possible for  them  to  yield.  These  men  are  the  pioneers  of 
modern  parliamentary  government.  Every  lover  of  liberty 
hails  their  names  with  joy,  and  rejoices  that  these  men  were 
found  worthy  of  such  noble  sacrifices  and  capable  of  such 
lofty  services. 

But  not  all  men  are  called  to  render  the  same  service 
in  the  same  cause.  When  Sir  John  Eliot  was  awaiting  the 
approach  of  that  grim  ally  whom  Charles  had  taken  into  his 
service,  he  made  a  will  in  which  he  named  as  his  executors 
John  Hampden  and  John  Winthrop.  The  man  whose  name 
was  thus  associated  with  the  immortals  took  a  different  view 
of  duty — one  not  less  wise  and  not  less  honorable.  He  de- 
termined to  be  a  pioneer  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  a  new- 
land.  To  tin's  end  he  made  many  sacrifices  and  made  them 
with  exes  wide  open  and  in  the  face  of  strong  appeals  to  re- 
main in  Ensrland. 
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Thus  Ryece,  a  friend  whom  he  had  sought  to  secure  as 
a  fellow  in  his  enterprise,  wrote : 

"The  Church  and  Commonwealthe  heere  at  home,  hathe  more 
neede  of  your  beste  abyllyte  in  these  dangerous  tymes,  than  any 
remote  plantation,  which  may  be  performed  by  persons  of  lesser 
woorthe  and  apprehension.  *  *  *  Your  own  estate  wylbe 
more  secured  in  the  myddste  of  all  accidents.  *  *  *  All  your 
kyndfolkes  and  most  understanding  friends  wyll  more  rejoyce 
at  your  stayenge  at  home.  *  *  *  You  shall  be  more  acceptable 
in  the  service  of  the  Hiest.  *  *  *  Plantations  are  for  younge 
men,  that  can  endure  all  paynes  and  hunger.  *  *  *  For  one  of 
your  yeeres  to  undertake  so  large  a  taske  is  seldom  seene  but  to 
miscarry." 

But  he  had  taken  very  high  counsel,  even  with  the  Most 
High,  and  he  had  nobly  set  forth  his  decision  in  an  appeal 
to  others,  his  well  known  "Conclusions  for  New  England." 
His  son,  John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  in  responding  to  this 
appeal  wrote : 

"For  the  business  of  New  England  I  can  say  no  other  thing, 
but  that  I  believe  confidently,  that  the  disposition  thereof  is  of  the 
Lord,  who  disposeth  all  alterations,  by  his  blessed  will,  to  his  own 
glory  and  the  good  of  his;  and  therefore  I  do  assure  myself,  that 
all  things  shall  work  together  for  the  best  therein,  and  for  my- 
self, I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  that  I  es- 
teem no  more  of  the  diversities  of  countries,  than  as  so  many  inns, 
whereof  the  traveler  that  hath  lodged  in  the  best,  or  in  the  worst, 
findeth  no  difference,  when  he  cometh  to  his  journey's  end;  and  I 
shall  call  that  my  country  where  I  may  most  glorify  God,  and  en- 
joy the  presence  of  my  dearest  friends.  Therefore  herein  I  submit 
myself  to  God's  will  and  yours,  and  with  your  leave  do  dedicate 
myself  (laying  by  all  desire  of  other  employments  whatsoever)  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  Company  herein,  with  the  whole  en- 
deavors both  of  body  and  mind." 

These  two  men  were  destined  to  be  the  first  governors 
of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  of  Connecticut, 
and  as  such  to  have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  destinies 
of  the  American  Continent.  As  Massachusetts  was  the 
mother  of  Connecticut,  Connecticut  was  the  mother  of  the 
settlements  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  settlement 
whose  men  were  so  cruelly  destroyed  on  this  spot  on  the  3d 
dav  of  July  1778.  Hence  these  Winthrops  have  a  somewhat 
high  claim  upon  our  notice. 
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They  were  typical  pioneers.  They  had  the  great  pion- 
eer impulse  behind  them.  That  impulse  which  makes  men 
sacrifice  the  present  for  the  future  and  their  own  well-being 
for  the  welfare  of  posterity. 

The  land  they  left  was  a  land  which  had  been  rendered 
singularly  dear  by  the  great  burst  of  patrioism  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  which  finds  such 
a  swelling  voice  in  Shakespeare's  words : 


"This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise, 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 

Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war, 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land; 

Dear  for  her   reputation   through   the   world." 


They  left  this  land  with  all  its  graves  of  the  beloved 
dead,  with  all  its  memories  of  childhood,  with  all  its  appeals 
of  health  and  happiness  and  went  forth  beyond  a  vast  ocean 
to  a  land  in  which  they  were  to  be  strangers  and  pilgrims ; 
a  land  wild  and  inhospitable  in  its  physical  aspects,  and  with 
no  welcome  except  the  freedom  of  its  air. 

A  distinguished  visitor,  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  writ- 
ing of  his  "Impressions  of  American,"  three  centuries  later, 
tells  us  in  this  year  of  grace,  1901 :  (In  the  Ninteenth  Cen- 
tury Review,"  June,  1901.) 

"If  you  would  fully  grasp  all  that  the  geographical  conditions 
of  the  American  Continent  imply,  you  should  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  its  winter  gales.  *  *  *  No  imagination  can  bring  home  to 
you  this  vast  isolation  and  this  boundless  expanse,  until,  for  some 
eight  days,  you  have  watched  your  great  ship  as  it  plows  across 
these  inexhaustible  waters  at  the  rate  of  a  South  Eastern  Rail- 
way train,  seeing  nothing  but  waves,  clouds  and  sky,  so  that  the 
lonely  monotony  of  this  enormous  ocean  seems  to  try  the  nerves 
at  last.  *  *  *  Make  this  voyage  and  then  try  to  conceive  what 
it  must  mean  to  the  ordinary  emigrant  rather  than  to  the  luxuri- 
ous turist,  and  you  will  begin  to  understand  how  far  outside  of 
Europe  is  this  American  Continent," 
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If  such  is  the  impression  made  on  an  intelligent  modern 
traveler  what  must  have  been  the  weariness  and  the  weight 
of  the  weeks  which  dragged  heavy-footed  by  as  the  small 
ship  with  its  scanty  crew  battling  with  wind  and  wave 
slowly  traversed  the  long  seaway  which  separated  home 
from  the  strange  land  the  toiling  pilgrim  sought? 

But  the  spirit  in  which  these  emigrants  began  their  work 
would  have  carried  even  lesser  men  through. 

Let  me  select  a  single  passage  from  the  letters  which 
John  Winthrop  wrote  in  the  weary  weeks  when  farewells 
spoken  the  actual  departure  of  the  little  fleet  was  delayed  by 
bad  weather  and  worse  workmen.  He  writes  from  Lon- 
don to  his  wife  at  Groton,  Suffolk,  ioth  March,  1629 
(1630.): 

"Mine  Owne,  Mine  Onely,  My  Best  Beloved:  Methinkes  it  is 
very  longe  since  I  sawe  or  heard  from  my  beloved,  and  I  misse 
allreadye  the  sweet  comfort  of  thy  mose  desired  presence.  *  *  * 
John  is  returned  from  S.  Hampton,  where  he  lefte  our  boyes  well 
and  merrye;  and  this  morning-  we  are  ridinge  thither,  and  from 
thence  I  shall  take  my  last  farewell  of  thee  till  we  meet  in  New 
E;  or  till  midsomer  that  it  plase  God  our  shipps  return.  My  deare 
wife  be  of  good  courage,  it  shall  goe  well  with  thee  and  us.  The 
hairs  of  thy  head  are  numbered,  he  who  gave  his  onely  beloved  to 
dye  for  thee,  will  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee;  therefore 
rayse  up  they  thoughts  and  be  merrye  in  the  Lorde,  labor  to  live 
by  Faith." 

How  can  such  men  and  women  be  treated  unreverently ! 
The  tenderness  and  sweetness  of  the  letters  exchanged  by 
this  family  are  the  most  fitting  commentary  on  the  fortitude 
and  strength  exhibited  in  their  lives.  All  of  these  qualities 
are  characteristic  of  the  first  age  of  pioneer  planting  in 
America.  These  men  loved  well,  but  like  strong  men;  not 
like  dallying  lads.  These  men  endured  hardships,  but  with 
the  heroism  of  a  high  faith,  not  with  the  brutal  indifference 
to  separations  and  self-sacrifices  of  the  French  courier  du 
bois,  or  the  Spanish  seeker  after  gold. 

I  have  dwelt  perhaps  unduly  on  this  early  episode  because 
it  is  distinctly  characteristic.     It  exhibits  the  moral  purpose 
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of  the  early  emigrants,  it  shows  the  spirit  in  which  the  seed 
was  sown.  From  this  sowing  generation  after  generation 
reaped  rich  harvests. 

As  men  have  had  many  and  various  opinions  and  have 
had  the  courage  of  these  opinions  so  our  pioneers  have  stood 
for  many  ideas.  Many,  even  most  of  the  early  settlements, 
owed  their  origin  to  religious  impulses,  but  not  a  few  had  in 
them  little  more  than  a  commercial  purpose.  But  even 
where  the  colony  was  planted  for  commercial  objects  and  the 
capital  was  obtained  from  wealthy  merchants  and  mercantile 
corporations,  those  who  went  forth  to  the  colonies  were  very 
largely  drawn  from  the  oppressed  classes.  Often,  no  doubt, 
the  desire  for  freedom  was  sub-conscious.  Many  a  young 
man  who  is  restless  under  restraint  becomes  docile  when  his 
soul  finds  the  liberty  he  unconsciously  craved.  And  to  the 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  law  of  the  land  was  a 
less  severe  tyranny  than  the  customs  of  every  people,  and 
the  rigid  rules  of  iron  etiquette.  To  be  free  from  such  swad- 
dling bands  was  a  boon.  To  breed  up  in  a  wide  land  a  race 
of  men  who  free  from  all  artificial  restraints  should  be  es- 
timated only  according  to  their  personal  worth,  who  un- 
hindered by  prince  or  prelate  or  pope  should  be  free  to  serve 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  was 
the  wish  of  these  pioneers. 

It  matters  not  what  language  they  spoke  with  their 
tongues,  their  lives  nobly  proclaimed  one  desire  for  their 
posterity.  They  sought  for  them — nay  !  for  us — freedom. 
Not  as  the  broken  man  who  flies  from  the  pale  of  civilization 
and  hides  himself  in  the  forest  that  he  may  be  free  from 
the  penalty  of  his  crimes,  and  if  he  finds  a  wife  in  his  refuge 
brings  up  children  to  regard  the  law  as  a  task-master,  the 
school  as  a  prison  house  and  the  church  as  a  persecutor. 
They  had  looked  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty.  They 
knew  that  law  and  liberty  are  two  aspects  of  one  truth.  They 
knew  that  love  has  reconciled  the  apparent  discord  between 
them.  So  they  built  in  every  settlement  a  court  house  and 
a  church,  and  lest  the  children  should  forget  the  facts  and 
the  faith  which  the  fathers  cherished,  a  school. 
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Generation  after  generation  the  march  of  civilization 
passed  further  and  further  West.  The  forests  were  hewn 
down,  the  rivers  were  spanned,  the  mountains  were  scaled. 
The  external  pressure  was  more  and  more  relaxed,  but  the 
purpose  to  build  homes  for  the  future,  to  call  communities 
into  existence  for  posterity  was  never  abandoned.  As  we 
study  each  little  community  we  see  that  it  is  made  up  of  sim- 
ple men  and  women.  In  every  body  of  settlers  there  are 
some  who  are  no  credit  to  it  or  to  our  common  humanity.  If 
we  seek  with  pitiless  pertinacity  to  find  flaws  we  may  find 
them  in  almost  every  character  known  to  us.  The  man  who 
has  sacrificed  much  to  rear  his  log  house  in  the  fair  valley 
beyond  the  mountains  may  seem  to  us  to  sacrifice  more  in 
over  sharp  trading  with  the  dusky  denizens  of  the  forest. 
The  stalwart  leader  of  a  band  of  heroes  may  be  convicted  of 
offenses  against  good  society  which  would  shock  a  drawing 
room  to  relate.  They  were  men,  often  passionate  men; 
they  loved  possessions  of  land  and  the  usufruct  of  it; 
they  were  jealous  of  intrusions,  especially  of  strangers  into 
what  they  had  marked  as  their  own;  they  became  careless 
of  conventions,  even  of  some  deemed  essential  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  society.  But  they  had  in  them  the  root  of  the  matter. 
They  strove  to  keep  the  Ten  Commandments  and  kept  them 
even  with  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  curled  favorites  of  King 
Charles  ist  or  26.  kept  them  with  the  people  of  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  or  as  the  dear  bosses  keep  them 
with  the  people  of  America  in  the  twentieth  century.  And 
they  struggled  against  every  difficulty,  every  limitation,  ever 
towards  the  light. 

What  a  wonderful  story  is  the  story  of  this  valley  in 
this  respect.  The  men  and  women  who  came  here  had  many 
vicissitudes.  The  region  is  singularly  marked  by  the  folly, 
the  meanness,  the  passion  of  men.  But  England  in  all  the 
pride  of  her  place  in  the  forefront  of  the  world's  life,  sinned 
more  when  she  sent  the  Iroquois  into  this  valley  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  same  madness  which,  in  the  name  of  peace,  is 
making  of  South  Africa  a  wilderness  to-day,  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania authorities  did  when  they  made  war  on  the  brave 
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emigrants  from  Connecticut.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
names  of  warning  as  well  as  cheer  in  the  thrilling  story.  But 
after  every  allowance  is  made  the  impulse  given  here  by  the 
pioneer  is  the  impulse  which  has  borne  fruit  in  the  wide 
farms,  the  populous  cities,  the  noble  people  of  this  beautiful 
region. 

Every  traveler  in  America  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
astonished  by  what  he  saw.  Those  of  the  most  penetrating 
observation  were  especially  struck  by  the  sweetness  and  pur- 
ity of  social  life.  The  freedom  from  artificial  distinctions 
among  men  and  women,  the  universality  of  honest  labor  and 
the  not  less  universal  condemnation  of  idleness,  and  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  for  information.  In  these  qualities 
all  our  pioneers  have  shared,  if  not  equally,  yet  in  essential 
spirit.  I  have  traced  family  after  family  across  the  Conti- 
nent, the  pioneer  spirit  having  in  some  become  a  habit,  and 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  same  high  purpose  reappearing  in 
every  generation.  In  undiminished  brightness  the  old  Teu- 
tonic love  of  freedom  shines  in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri and  California,  or  in  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Oregon.  With  it  goes  something  more  than  the  faith 
in  trial  by  jury  and  that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle, 
which  naturally  fall  in  with  frontier  ideals ;  with  it  goes  sub- 
mission to  law,  eagerness  for  knowledge,  faith  in  God.  In 
the  humble  Scotch-Irish  home  the  only  books  might  often 
be  a  bible  and  the  Westminster  standards,  but  they  were  suf- 
ficient to  serve  as  reading  books  to  the  young  and  as  title 
deeds  to  heaven  to  the  old.  The  fierce  young  hunter  whose 
brain  was  haunted  by  the  vision  of  a  cabin  in  ashes  and  a 
cloven  skull  among  the  cinders  might  perhaps  dwell  in  fiery 
mood  too  long  upon  the  thought  of  hewing  Agag  in  pieces, 
but  in  time  the  spirit  was  almost  sure  to  lead  him  who  was 
familiar  with  the  bible  to  hear  God's  voice  saying,  "Ven- 
geance is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  and  proclaiming  that  Me  is 
love. 

For  me  I  cannot  regard  the  men  and  women  who  were  the 
pioneers  of  civilization  at  any  stage  of  our  nation's  buildings 
unreverentlv.     Thev  s:ave  up  those  things  which  make  life 
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sweet  and  happy  and  choose  those  things  which  make  life 
hard  and  stern.  And  they  did  this  for  us.  What  part  have 
I  in  the  work  that  the  Winthrops  wrought  do  you  ask? 
Southern  born  and  Southern  bred  as  I  am,  I  could  not  have 
such  a  country  as  that  I  love  so  well  were  it  not  for  the 
great  Puritan  migration  which  John  Winthrop  led.  You 
will  not  refuse  a  part  in  George  Rogers  Clarke's  conquest  of 
the  Northwest,  or  in  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition  to  the 
Pacific  because  they  were  Southern  men.  And  Puritan  and 
Scotch-Irish  alike  must  feel  a  deep  and  grateful  reverence 
for  the  Quaker  Penn,  whose  land  we  call  ours  to-day.  If 
some  too  captious  critics  find  only  things  to  repel  in  the  more 
aggressive  types  of  the  men  who  have  broken  new  paths  for 
us,  even  the  most  extreme  examples  can  ill  be  spared  from 
our  nation's  history.  Cotton  Mather  was  a  far  more  useful 
man  than  the  best  of  his  critics ;  Andrew  Jackson  played  a 
part  we  could  scarcely  spare  from  an  age  of  transition.  And 
such  picturesque  characters  as  Sam  Houston  of  Texas,  Old 
John  Brown  of  Osawatomie,  and  many  another  represent 
phases  of  the  fierce  struggle  with  the  conditions  of  frontier 
life  which,  while  we  shrink  from  them,  we  can  yet  rejoice 
that  such  men  as  they  met  and  mastered  them  for  us  and  for 
our  children.  Marred  as  they  are  by  the  conflict,  let  us  rev- 
erence if  we  would  not  imitate,  let  us  honor  if  we  cannot 
love  them. 
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My  country!  tis  of  thee;  My  native  country,  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty,  Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Of  thee  I  sing;  Thy  name  I  love; 
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Our  fathers'  God!  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
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Butler,  Pierce,  Carbondale 
Butler,  Harry  C,  Carbondale 
Chamberlin,  R.  S.,  Harrisburg 
Conyngham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.,  W.-B. 
Coolbaugh,  J.  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Cooper,  B.  G.,  Pittston 
Cooper,  Geo.  A.,  Pittston 
Corss,  Dr.  F.,  Kingston 
Day,  Alvin,  Tunkhannock 
Davenport,  Edwin,  Plymouth 
Davenport,  Hon.  S.  W.,  Plymouth 
Dean,  Arthur  D.,  Scranton 
Denison,  Dr.  Charles,  Wilkes-Barre 
Derr,  Andrew  F.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Dickover,  William,  Wilkes-Barre 
Dickson,  Miss  Dorothy,  Wilkes-Barre 
Dickson,  Mrs.  Allan  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Dorrance,  Anne,  Dorranceton 
Dorrance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benj.,  Dorranceton 
Dougherty,  Col.  C.  Bow.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Emory,  Mrs.  Ella  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Espy,  B.  M.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Fancourt,  Geo.  E.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Farnham,  John  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ferris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  S.,  Pittston 
Ferris,  Edwin  F.,  Pittston 
Flanagan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  H.,  W.-B. 
Foster,  Hon.  C.  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Frear,  Prof.  Wm.,  State  College 
Frear,  Mrs.  Malvinia  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Freeman,  Wm.  H.,  Scranton 
Gore,  Miss  M.  J.,  Wyoming 
Gorman,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Pittston 
Graeme,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Gray,   Mrs.   Isaac  P.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Green,  James  D.,  Wyoming 
Harrower,  C.  D.  S.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Harrower,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Harding,  Major  J.  S.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Harvey,  Miss  Hazel,  Wilkes-Barre 
Harvey,  Miss  Josephine,  Wilkes-Barre 
Harvey,  Miss  Marjorie.  Wilkes-Barre 
Harvey,  Oscar  J.,  Wilkes-Barre 


Hayden,    Rev.  Horace  Edwin,  Wilkes-Barre 

Heath,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Scranton 

Hillard,  Tuthill  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Hollenback,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.,  W-Barre 

Hunt,  C.  P.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Hunlock,  Andrew,  Wilkes-Barre 

Ives,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  Dalton 

Jacobs,  William  S.,  Wyoming 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Steuben,  Wyoming 

Johnson,  F.  C,  Wilkes-Barre 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Georgia  P.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Johnson,  Miss  Ruth,  Wilkes-Barre 

Johnson  Frederick  Green,  Wilkes-Barre 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Parsons 

Johnson,  Henry  F.,  Kingston 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Grace  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Johnson,   Margaret,   Wilkes-Barre 

Jones,  Edwin  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Jones,  Rev.  H.  L.,  D.  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Jones,  Miss  Hattie  L.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Kirby,  F.  M.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Kirby,  Allan  Price,  Wilkes-Barre 

Kirby,  Sumner  Moore,  Wilkes-Barre 

Knapp,    Miss   Elizabeth,   Wyoming 

Kulp,  Geo.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Labagh,  Jas.  F.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Laning,  John,  Wilkes-Barre 

Laning,  Miss  Elizabeth  V.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Larrabee,  Sterling  Loop,  Washington,  u.  C. 

Law,  Charles,  Pittston 

Lazarus,  George,  Wilkes-Barre 

Leach,  Geo.  W.,  Wilkes-Barre 

•Leach,  Silas,  Wilkes-Barre 

Leavenworth,   Woodward,   Wilkes-Barre 

Lewis,  George  C,  Wilkes-Barre 

Lloyd,  Joseph  D.,  Wyoming 

Loop,  Edward  Sterling,  Wilkes-Barre 

Loomis,  W.  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Loveland,  Miss  Elizabeth  S.,  Kingston 

Maffet,  Miss  Martha,  Wilkes-Barre 

Marble,  Jno.  C,  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

McClintock,  A.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 

McClintock,  Gilbert  S.,  Wilkes-Barre 

McClintock,  A.  T.,  Wilkes-Barre 

McCollum,   D.  O.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Miller,  Stephen  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Miller,  Mrs.  Helen  Reynolds,  Wilkes-Barre 

Miller,  Reynolds 

Miner,  Hon.  Chas.  A.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Miner,  Mrs.  Chas.  A.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Miner,  Sidney  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Miner,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Wilkes-Barre 

Miner,  Col.  Asher,  Wilkes-Barre 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Myers,  L.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Nesbitt,  Abram,  Wilkes-Barre 

Newell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Kingston 

Nimmo,   Mrs.   Louise  Jones,   Pittston 

Overton,  Miss  Frances  J.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Parke,  Rev.  N.  G.,  D.  D.,  Pittston 

Parsons,  J.  Sedgwick,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Parsons,  Major  O.  A.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Parsons,  Sheldon  M.,  Bufalo.  N.  Y. 


Parrish,  Mrs.  Charles,   Wilkes-Barre 
Patterson,  Roswell  H.,  Scranton 
Peck,  Wm.  H.,  Scranton 
Pfouts,  Miss  Fannie  L.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  G.,  Binghamton 
Plumb,  Henry  B.,  Peely 
Plumb,  Rollo  G.,  Peely 
Polen,  Miss  Abbie,  Wyoming 
Pringle,  N.  G.,  Kingston 
Pringle,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  Kingston 
Reynolds,  John  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Reynolds,  Col.   G.   M.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Stella  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Reynolds,  Schuyler  L.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Reynolds,   Dorrance,   Wilkes-Barre 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Sheldon,  Wilkes-Barre 
Rice,  Judge  and  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ricketts,  Col.  R.  Bruce,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ricketts,  William  Reynolds,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ricketts,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reynolds,  W.-B. 
Ricketts,  Miss  Jean,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ricketts,  Miss  Leigh,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ripple,  Col.  E.  H.,  Scranton 
Ripple,  E.  H.,  Jr.,  Scranton 
Ripple,  Hannah  H.,  Scranton 
Ripple,  Jessie  C,  Scranton 
Ripple,  Susan  E.,  Scranton 
*Rogers,  Dr.  J.  J.,  Huntsville 
Rogers,  Dr.  L.  L.,  Kingston 
Root,  A.  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  J.,  Pittston 
Ross,  Miss  Jessie  R.,  Pittston 
Ross,  Miss  Mariana  F.,  Pittston 
Schooley,  H.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Schooley,  Jessie  B.,  Wyoming 
Schooley,  J.  M.,  Wyoming 
Schooley,   J.  J.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Scott,  Eben  Greenough,  Wilkes-Barre 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  Sally  P.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Sharpe,   Richard,  Wilkes-Barre 
Sharpe,   Miss  Sallie,  Wilkes-Barre 
Sharpe,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Sharpe,  Miss  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  W-B. 
Sharpe,  Miss  Martha,  Wilkes-Barre 
Shepherd,  W.  C,  Wilkes-Barre 
Shoemaker,  Jacob  I.,  Wyoming 
Parrish,  Miss  Anna  C,  Wilkes-Barre 
Parish,  Miss  Eleanor  M.,  Wilkes-Barre 


Parrish,  Miss  Katherine  C,  Wilkes-Barre 

Shoemaker,  Dr.  L.  I.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Shoemaker,  Wm.  M.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Shoemaker,  Miss  Jennie  H.,  Plains 

Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Wyoming 

Shoemaker,  S.  R.,  Wyoming 

Smith,  Mrs.  E.  V.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Smith,  Miss  Sarah  P.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Smith,  Miss  Amanda  M.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Smith,  J.  Bennett,  Kingston 

Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.,  Forty  Fort 

Stark,  S.  Judson,  Tunkhannock 

Stark,   Mr.   and  Mrs.  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  Plains 

Stearns,  Mrs.  Chlorinda  W.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Stites,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Wyoming 

Stites,  Dr.  T.  H.  A.,  Wyoming 

Stites,  Sarah  H.,  Wyoming 

Storrs,  W.  R.,  Scranton 

Stone,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Binghamton 

Strong,  Theodore,  Pittston 

Sturdevant,   Carrie   Rogers,    Wilkes-Barre 

Sutton,  James,  Wilkes-Barre 

Taylor,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  M.,  W-Barre 

Thomas,   Percy  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Trumbower,  Charles  K.,  Pittston 

Tubbs,  B.  R.,  Kingston 

Tubbs,  Charles,  Osceola 

Von  Storch,  T.  C,  Scranton 

Von  Storch,   Theo.   Wm.,   Scranton 

Wadhams,  Ralph  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Walker,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  York,  Pa. 

Watres,  Hon.  L.  A.,  Scranton 

Welter,  J.  L.,  Dorranceton 

Welles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward,  W-Barre 

Welles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Jr.,  W.-Barre 

Welles,  Jason  H.,  Pleasant  Mount 

Welles,  Rev.  H.  H.,  D.  D.,  Forty  Fort 

Welles,  Miss  Charlotte  R.,  Forty  Fort 

Wilcox,  Mrs.  Catherine  Jenkins,  Scranton 

Wilcox,  William  A.,   Scranton 

Williams,  C.  M.,  Plains 

Wright,  Geo.  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Woodward,  J.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Woodward,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Wilkes-Barre 

Wren,    Christopher,   Plymouth 

Yarrington,   W.  L.,   Carbondale 

•Died  since  preceding  meeting. 


SUMMARY  OF  LAST  YEAR'S  EXPENSES. 

Music $  61.90 

Address 25.00 

Printing n-75 

Expenses  on  grounds,  3rd  of  July  .    .    31.18 

Published  Proceedings 22.25 

Postage 5.06 

Total $157.14 


hi  addition  to  the  above  the  ladies  of  the   Wyoming  Monument 
Association  paid  $25  for  the  care  of  the  grounds. 


REPORT  OF  EXERCISES. 


History  and  tradition  often  provide  the  inspiration  for 
themes  that  permit  us  to  derive  pleasure  in  their  contempla- 
tion, and,  as  well,  a  lasting  benefit  through  the  understand- 
ing and  application  of  their  teachings.  The  history  and 
tradition  indissolubly  connected  with  the  historic  massacre 
of  Wyoming  has  the  strange  power  of  crowding  years  into 
moments,  and  large,  interested  crowds  of  the  descendants 
of  the  participants  annually  gather  at  the  monument  at 
Wyoming  to  celebrate  the  occasion  in  appropriate  form. 

Who  shall  say  that  the  participants  in  the  bloody  event, 
who  by  enduring  untold  hardship  and  privation  and  offer- 
ing up  their  lives,  did  not  perform  this  service  hoping  and 
expecting  to  provide  liberty  and  serene  happiness  for  the 
bosom  of  futurity?  And  their  fondest  hopes  have  been 
realized. 

The  battle  and  massacre  of  Wyoming  was  again  com- 
memorated at  the  historic  spot  Thursday,  July  third,  and, 
considering  the  unpropitious  out-look — a  heavy  downpour 
having  set  in  at  6:30  a.  m.,  prevailing  with  unabating  force 
until  upwards  of  9  o'clock — there  was  an  unexpectedly  large 
crowd  present  The  interim  between  8:50  and  10:15  saw 
the  storm  break,  and  though  the  clouds  were  dark  and 
lowering  the  sun  fitfully  broke  through  them ;  and  this  was 
the  encouraging  feature  for  the  handful  of  people  who  had 
early  gathered  at  the  monument,  leading  them  to  hope  that 
their  number  would  be  augmented  by  at  least  a  carload,  in 
addition  to  Alexander's  Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

Even  those  not  particularly  interested  in  the  event, 
however,  were  amazed  to  see  about  750  persons  present, 
while  the  officers  and  committees  of  the  association  and  the 
speaker  of  the  occasion  were  justly  elated  over  the  attend- 
ance. The  seating  capacity  was  taxed  to  its  utmost,  while 
about  200  persons  were  standing  about  beneath  the  edge  of 
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the  great  canvas  and  the  two  large  trees  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  monument  lot,  thus  being  able  to  secure  shelter  from 
the  rain  that  fell  during  a  part  of  the  services.  From  the 
flag-staff,  which  was  newly  painted,  the  national  emblem 
flew  with  the  breezes,  while  flowers  were  liberally  displayed 
from  the  platform  at  the  monument  sides. 

.  The  exercises  began  promptly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
special  cars,  a  little  after  10  o'clock,  and  were  interspersed 
with  selections  by  Alexander's  band,  the  baritone  solo 
"Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,"  b^  Archie  Lindsay, 
being  a  gem. 

Following  the  invocation  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Mogg, 
president  Benjamin  F.  Dorrance  of  the  Association  spoke 
in  an  informal  manner.  He  remarked  that  it  was  the  first 
occasion  of  the  kind  when  nature  had  refused  to  smile  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  Association  and  the  descendants  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  historic  event;  the  first  day  of  dark 
and  lowering  clouds  since  1878.  Some  faces  were  missing 
this  year,  and  yet  time  provides  a  compensation  in  that 
others  were  present  to  take  their  places.  For  the  first  time 
on  this  occasion  some  would  hear  the  old,  old  story  told, 
that  others  had  listened  to  with  all  its  thrilling  narratives 
time  and  again,  and  they,  too,  would  gather  new  impres- 
sions and  become  all  the  more  proud  of  the  priceless  heritage 
the  pioneerc  have  transmitted  to  them.  "Nothing  needs  be 
said  to  the  old  listeners  to  the  story,  I  take  it,"  he  said,  "but 
it  is  with  :he  new  that  we  must  leave  the  correct  impression 
and  understanding  of  the  lessons  taught  by  it.  Some  of  us 
who  are  descendants  of  the  heroic  band  who  fought  against 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  suffered  untold  hardships,  re- 
gard this  event  as  one  of  peculiar  and  close  influence  on  our 
lives,  as  one  of  the  landmarks  that  shall  lead  to  greater  glory 
and  undying  fame.  It  teaches  a  lesson  in  patriotism  to  the 
youth  who  should  be  ever  ready  to  serve  their  country,  next 
to  serving  their  God.  It  is  a  great  lesson  to  the  boys  now 
here,  on  whose  shoulders  will,  and  must,  rest  the  duties  of 
future  citizenship.  They  are  to  be  the  future  soldiers  of  our 
great  country — they  are  the   foundation   of  our  country — 
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and  if  they  are  ever  called  upon  to  do  battle,  which  God 
forbid,  may  they  gather  here  to-day  the  inspiration  to 
emulate  the  deeds  of  the  patriots  and  pioneers  whose  mem- 
ory we  now  revere.  May  the  same  patriotism  which  im- 
pelled them  to  make  the  great  sacrifice  they  did  be  found 
with  these  boys." 

President  Dorrance  closed  by  thanking  those  who  had 
braved  the  elements  to  come  to  the  services. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  day  was  Alfred  Mathews 
of  Philadelphia,  the  well  known  historical  writer,  whose 
widely  read  article,  "A  Story  of  Three  States,"  running 
through  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  Scribner's,  attracted 
much  attention.  Mr.  Mathews  spoke  on  "Connecticut 
Character  and  Achievement,"  and  the  oration  was  a  scholar- 
ly and  edifying  effort,  delivered,  however,  under  trying  diffi- 
culties, as  the  heavy  southwest  wind  which  swirled  about 
the  monument  flapped  the  canvas  and  caused  a  constant 
rustling  of  the  trees.  This,  with  the  beating  rain,  inter- 
fered with  the  hearing  of  many  auditors. 


Connecticut  Character  anir  ^cfjieuemenf 

AN     ADDRESS     DELIVERED 

BEFORE  THE 

Wyoming   Commemorative  Association 
July  3,  1902, 

—  BY  — 

MR.  ALFRED    MATHEWS 

of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Wyoming  Commemora- 
tive Association ;  fellow  citizens  of  what  I  may  call  the  Con- 
necticut continental  line,  in  view  of  your  traditional  expan- 
siveness :  A  few  of  you,  at  least,  are  aware  that  I  have  late- 
ly elsewhere  and  in  other  forms  than  in  an  address  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  stirring  history  of  Wyoming,  and  that, 
therefore,  I  am  precluded  from  considering  it  here  upon 
this  occasion,  much  as  I  would  like  to.  But  I  have  chosen 
for  what  I  have  to  present  on  this  proud,  yet  sad,  anniver- 
sary the  subject  of  'Connecticut  Character  and  Achieve- 
ment ;'  and  I  know  not  where  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  extol  the  moral  idea  included  in  the  former,  and  the 
material  execution  realized  in  the  latter,  than  here  where 
both  obtained  their  high  tide  of  heroic  exposition,  in  this 
settlement  and  upon  this  battlefield,  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Connecticut  was  the 
most  radical,  resistless,  and  destiny  laden  outcome  of  Puri- 
tanism in  America.  Hers,  like  all  early  Puritanism,  whether 
we  find  it  in  England  or  on  the  shores  of  the  new  Western 
World,  contained  those  many  rigid,  reprehensible  and  un- 
lovely doctrines  which  brought  upon  the  peculiar  people  the 
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almost  universal  ridicule  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  much 
of  bitter  hatred.  But  the  one  vast  and  vital  ideal  that  Puri- 
tanism gave  to  the  world;  the  one  doctrine  of  inestimable 
value  and  imperishable  influence,  not  England  nor  any  of 
her  colonies  cherished  more  carefully  and  zealously,  or 
pushed  more  persistently  into  practical  usefulness  for  the 
advance  of  mankind  than  did  Connecticut.  This  was  the 
novel  and  startling  doctrine  of  human  liberty  which  rose 
upon  the  world  as  a  pale  ineffectual  star,  undistinguishable, 
save  to  the  keenest  vision,  from  some  ephemeral  earth  light, 
but  growing,  glowing,  in  its  slow  rise  to  the  meridian,  with 
the  life  giving  force  and  the  celestial  splendor  of  a  sun. 

We  are  too  ready  to  think  of  Puritanism's  seamy  side ; 
too  prone  altogether,  save  in  our  most  thoughtful  and 
searching  moods,  to  look  back  upon  the  Puritan  of  Old 
England  and  of  New  England  as  a  particularly  grim  and 
gloomy  Calvinist  who  ruthlessly  renounced  everything  in 
life  that  was  joyous  and  beautiful.  All  of  us  and  all  the 
time  remember  readily  enough  Macauley's  satirical  remark, 
which  smacked  more  strongly  of  the  sneers  made  by  his 
Elizabethan  predecessors  than  of  the  enlightened  spirit  of 
his  contemporaries  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century.  Yes, 
we  all  recall  the  historian's  motto  that  "The  Puritan  hated 
bear-baiting,  not  because  it  gave,  pain  to  the  bear,  but  be- 
cause it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators,"  a  witticism  by  the 
way,  which  Macauley  stole  from  Hume ;  but  we  do  not  so 
readily  recall  that  both  Macauley  and  Hume,  in  sober  earn- 
est bore  testimony  to  the  lofty  character  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  priceless  boon  they  fairly  forced  upon  a  blind  and  re- 
luctant people,  in  two  continents. 

Hume,  writing  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of  Elizabeth's 
government  said :  "So  absolute  indeed  was  the  authority  of 
the  Crown,  that  the  precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been 
kindled  and  was  preserved  by  the  Puritans  alone;  and  it 
was  to  this  sect  whose  principles  appear  so  frivolous  and 
habits  so  ridiculous,  that  the  English  owe  the  whole  free- 
dom   of   their    Constitution."     And   again:     "It   was   only 
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during  the  next  generation  that  the  noble  principles  of 
liberty  took  root,  and  spreading  themselves  under  the  shelter 
of  Puritanical  absurdities,  became  fashionable  among  the 
people."  But  the  truth  that  Hume  told  was  not  recognized 
even  in  his  time,  for  he  relates  in  his  autobiography,  that 
for  his  utterances  he  "was  assailed  by  one  cry  of  reproach, 
disapprobation,  and  even  detestation"  from  every  side  and 
every  party,  for  there  was  general  indignation  abroad  in  the 
land  at  the  suggestion  that  English  liberty  began  with  the 
growth  of  Puritanism.  Hallam,  though  he  criticized  some 
of  the  statements  of  Hume,  practically  agreed  with  him 
upon  the  matter  we  are  here  concerned  with,  saying  that  it 
was  the  Puritans  who  were  "the  depositaries  of  the  sacred 
fire"  and  who  "revived  the  smouldering  embers." 

Yet  it  needed  a  man  of  the  insight,  the  honesty,  the 
fearlessness,  and  the  sledge  weilding  strength  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  to  first  properly  characterize  the  greatest  religious, 
moral  and  political  force  of  modern  times.  He  called  Eng- 
lish Puritanism,  "the  last  of  all  our  heroisms."  Listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  sage  of  Chelsea:  "Few  nobler  heroisms, 
at  bottom,  perhaps,  no  nobler  heroism  ever  transacted  itself 
en  this  earth ;  and  it  lies  as  good  as  lost  to  us ;  overwhelmed 
under  such  an  avalanche  of  human  stupidities  as  no  heroism 
before  ever  did.  Intrinsically  and  extrinsically  it  may  be 
considered  inaccessibly  to  these  generations.  Intrinsically, 
the  spiritual  purport  of  it  has  become  inconceivable,  incredi- 
ble to  the  modern  mind.  Extrinsically,  the  documents  and 
records  of  it,  scattered  waste  as  a  shoreless  chaos,  are  not 
legible."  Elsewhere  he  says :  "The  resuscitation  of  a 
heroism  from  the  past  time  is  no  easy  enterprise,"  and  then 
he  enters  upon  and  executes  it,  giving  the  initiative  to  others, 
who  in  more  recent  years,  have  gone  far  beyond  him  in 
resuscitating  this  "last  of  all  our  heroisms,"  and  convincing 
the  world  that, — though  it  went  clothed  in  an  awful  and 
foT bidding  austerity;  though  it  frowned  upon  much  that 
was  innocent  and  blithesome  and  beautiful  in  life,  though 
it  long  time  fostered  hateful  and  hideous  fanaticisms. — it 
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was  in  all  verity  as  noble  a  heroism  "as  ever  transacted  it- 
self on  this  earth"  and  that  its  invincible  spirit,  in  spite  of 
the  dross  with  which  it  was  long  laden,  gave  England  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  America  political  freedom,  self  gov- 
ernment and  the  beginnings  of  its  true  democracy. 

Having  performed  these  momentous  functions  puritan- 
ism  has  such  huge  items  to  its  credit  in  the  rolls  of  Clio, 
that  the  infinitesimal  charges  against  it,  innumerable  though 
they  are,  and  forming  a  considerable  aggregate,  fall,  by 
comparison,  into  nothingness. 

To  understand  to-day  the  extereme  severity  of  the 
Puritans  view  we  must  make  our  comparisons  not  with  the 
present,  but  with  the  past,  and  we  should  very  minutely 
study  the  conditions,  religious,  moral,  social  and  political, 
that  obtained  in  England  when  the  Puritans  protest  was 
made. 

Puritanism  was  born  in  an  age  of  governmental  tyran- 
ny, official  malfeasance  and  an  all-pervading  corruption 
which  logically  brought,  in  due  time,  a  revolution.  The 
Puritans  have  been  blamed  by  the  superficial  for  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  literature  of  their  time.  It  is  true  that  for  the 
most  part  they  discountenanced  and  denounced  it,  but  that 
was  because  it  reflected  the  evil  spirit,  the  rapacity,  the 
licentiousness  and  the  reeking  rottenness  of  the  age.  The 
great  writers  of  the  time  cared  not  a  whit  for  the  sacred 
flame  of  liberty  which  lay  in  the  sole  guardianship  of  the 
Puritans ;  indeed  they  were  uniformly  and  incessantly 
truculent  toward  the  Puritans  and  toward  the  masses  in 
general,  while  most  servilely  truckling  to  the  aristocracy. 

Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
will  be  remembered  this  stultifying  subservience  to  the  no- 
bility and  the  upper  classes  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
popular  authors,  and  even  the  great  Thackeray  went  under 
the  ban  of  displeasure  because  he  drew  some  unflattering 
pictures  of  the  nobility  and  dealt  truthfully  with  the  four 
Georges. 
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The  drama  was  the  chief  part  of  later  Elizabethan 
literature  and  this,  as  Taine  wrongfully  says,  influenced 
largely  by  the  Italian  school,  incurred  the  Puritan's  most 
decided  enmity.  It  was,  indeed,  in  some  measure  affected 
by  Italian  poetry  and  drama,  but  there  was  a  sufficiency  of 
gross  immorality  in  England  to  account  for  its  vileness. 

Puritanism  antedated  Shakespeare  and  was  contem- 
porary with  him,  and  yet  though  the  master  dramatist  of  all 
mankind,  unlike  most  of  his  petty  followers,  never  ridi- 
culed the  Puritans  or  pictured  him  as  canting  hypocrite,  he 
too  came  under  their  rigorous  ban.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  Shakespeare,  like  nearly  all  of  his  contemporaries 
upheld  the  aristocracy  hurled  taunt  after  taunt  upon  the 
rabble,  altogether  neglected  to  reflect  anything  of  the  deep 
religious  and  moral  thought  that  was  preparing  the  way  for 
English  freedom,  and,  as  we  all  know,  did  not  come  fully 
into  vogue  either  during  his  life,  or  for  that  matter,  until  a 
century  and  a  half  afterwards,  as  the  supreme,  effulgent 
light  of  England's  literature,  and  that  he  was  perhaps  better 
known  than  otherwise  by  his  "Venus  and  Adonis"  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  every  fair  and  frail  dame  in  that  reek- 
ing seventeenth  century  England,  which  was  rushing  head- 
long and  reckless  into  revolution. 

The  name  "Puritan"  came  into  the  language  about 
1564,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  who  hated  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  applied  as  much  as  she  did  the  Pap- 
ists. From  time  to  time  its  strict  meaning  changed,  some- 
times being  used  in  a  religious,  sometimes  in  a  political 
sense.  Its  popular  employment  was  in  a  religious  sense  and 
it  finally  came  to  have  a  very  liberal  application,  being  ex- 
tended to  all  who,  either  by  conduct  or  word,  protested 
against  the  irreligion  and  immorality  of  the  time — in  fact, 
to  pretty  nearly  everybody  who  went  to  church  regularly 
and  didn't  get  drunk.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  appellation 
it  denominated  those  Calvinistic  members  of  the  English 
Church  who  would  work  a  reformation  from  within,  while 
those  who  left   the   church   were  called   Separatists,   Inde- 
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pendents,  Brownists  and  the  like.  To  the  former  class  be- 
longed the  great  majority  of  the  colonists  of  New  England, 
but  it  was  from  the  latter  that  came  the  Pilgrim  fathers  who 
settled  Plymouth,  though  the  majority  of  the  Massachusetts 
settlers  were  of  the  strict  Puritan  sect;  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally from  the  towns  formed  by  a  large  influx  of  this  ele- 
ment in  1630,  that  Connecticut  was  settled  in  i633-'36. 

Now  Puritanism,  though  it  had  set  in  operation  the 
forces  thai  were  most  largely  instrumental  in  making  mod- 
ern England,  became  there  in  due  time  an  almost  inert 
thing — a  frozen  creed.  The  remarkable  and  momentous 
fact  i*i  that  on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  world  it  thawed 
out,  obtained  a  fresh  impetus  of  life,  adapted  itself  to  new 
conditions  and  wrought  gradually  new  wonders  which  after 
the  passing  of  a  century  and  a  half  became  the  heritage  of 
the  whole  American  people. 

In  a  word,  there  was  engrafted  upon  Puritanism  in 
America  a  new  idea  and  a  new  source  of  power.  Unto 
Puritanism  there  was  added  progressivism.  Connecticut 
was  its  best  and  first  outcome  and  exampler.  She  led  the 
new  advance.  It  is  the  popular  opinion  that  no  people  were 
less  progressive  or  more  stubbornly  conservative — "hide 
bound"  is  the  vernacular  for  the  condition — than  these  Puri- 
tans. That  is  unquestionably  true  of  them  in  a  hundred 
matters,  civil,  social  and  religious,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
in  the  great  fundamentals,  they  made  early,  quickly  and 
surely,  colossal  strides  beyond  all  the  other  colonists  of 
America. 

Let  us  look  briefly  upon  the  manner  of  its  doing  and 
see  how  and  why  Connecticut  led  the  vanguard  of  civiliza- 
tion in  its  newest  and  mightiest  march. 

The  passionate  love  of  liberty  that  constituted  the  Puri- 
tan's predominant  trait,  was  th»  leaven  that,  little  by  little, 
worked  its  slow  way  towards  its  consummation  and  evolved 
from  the  Connecticut  character  the  greatest  of  Connecticut 
achievements.  Yet  this  was  not  accomplished  through  a 
simple    process.     It    was    complicated, — inveterably    inter- 
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woven,  one  may  say, — with  the  Puritan's  religion.  The 
settlement  of  Connecticut  and  her  early  service  for  freedom, 
for  self  government,  for  democracy  and  ultimately  for  na- 
tionality, could  not  conceivably  have  come  about,  save  for 
the  fact  that  Puritan  local  government  went  hand  in  hand 
with  religion.  To  the  now  execrated  "union  of  Church  and 
State,"  on  a  miniature  scale,  we  owe  in  part,  at  least,  the 
remarkable  progressivism  with  which  Connecticut  imbued 
Puritanism.  The  "town"  and  the  church  were  practically 
one.  It  followed  naturally — and  it  was  a  frequent  occur- 
rence among  a  people  who  had  learned  as  no  English  speak- 
ing people  before  had  done,  to  think  and  act  for  themselves 
— that  when  schism  arose  in  the  church,  the  dissenting  min- 
ority, firm  in  their  conviction  of  right,  and  unwilling  to  be 
coerced,  moved  out  and  onward  and  established  a  "town" 
and  a  church  of  their  own. 

Sometimes  the  incentive  arose  from  the  regard  for 
political  rather  than  religious  freedom.  But  in  either  case 
the  result  was  the  same.  The  seceders  were  nearly  always 
in  moral  advance  of  those  whom  they  left,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  each  exodus  from  Massachusetts  into  Connecti- 
cut planted  in  the  latter  State  some  of  the  choicest  souls 
from  the  older  colony.  If  Massachusetts  "was  sown  with 
selected  grain,"  as  has  been  truthfully  enough  claimed,  Con- 
necticut was  sown  with  twice  winnowed  grain. 

Thus  conscience,  courage,  love  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty,  in  their  influence  upon  character  (already  made  in- 
dividually independent  and  self  reliant  by  these  very  quali- 
ties,) performed  automatically,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  silent, 
but  incessant,  and  enormously  effective  work  of  selection 
for  the  building  up  of  Connecticut,  and  her  moral  equipment 
for  that  sublime  service  in  which  she  took  the  bold  initia- 
tive. 

The  settlement  of  1633,  tne  ^rst  lawful,  organized  Eng- 
lish occupation  of  Connecticut,  was  made  by  a  little  party 
cf  the  dissatisfied  from  Plymouth.  They  founded  Windsor. 
It  was  shortly  after,  that  another  company   from   Massa- 
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chusetts  settled  Weathersfield  and  in  1636  a  much  larger 
party  founded  Hartford.  In  the  last  mentioned  year  a  de- 
sire for  a  more  democratic  form  of  government  caused  a 
considerable  exodus  from  the  mother  colony  and  all  three 
of  these  towns  then  received  their  chief  bodies  of  immi- 
grants. 

It  was  of  immense  importance  that  at  this  juncture 
there  came  to  Hartford  one  Thomas  Hooker,  an  English 
clergyman,  driven  from  his  native  land  for  non-conformity, 
a  resident  of  Holland  from  1630  to  1633,  then  a  settler  of 
Boston,  and  finally,  after  three  years  there,  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  ill-liberal  spirit  that  prevailed,  leading  into  the 
wilderness  the  broader  minded  men  who  were  willingly  his 
followers  and  among  whom  in  their  new  home  he  planted 
and  nourished  the  fundamental  thought  that  was  formu- 
lated as  an  instrument  on  January  14,  1639,  and  adopted  by 
the  three  towns  thus  compacted  in  a  body  politic.  This 
was  the  first  written  constitution  known  to  history  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  "Union  of  Utrecht,"  under  which 
the  Netherlanders  were  then  living  and  which  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  call  a  constitution,  and  it  was  absolutely  the  "first  in 
America  to  embody  the  democratic  idea." 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  democracy  dawned  upon 
America  in  the  compact  made  on  the  Mayflower — a  com- 
pact that  opened  with  a  formal  acknowledgement  of  the 
King  as  the  source  of  all  authority,  and  which  contained  no 
new  political  principle  and  no  suggestion  of  democracy  or 
liberty  whatever.  Such  democracy  as  Massachusetts  had  in 
its  early  days  was  in  reality  accidental  and  not  institutional, 
while  that  of  Connecticut  was  created  consciously  and  delib- 
erately ;  and  the  true  democracy,  to  which  the  Bay  State 
afterwards  became  so  splendidly  devoted,  she  owed  chiefly 
to  the  example  set  by  her  eldest  daughter,  Connecticut. 

There  is  now  no  question  of  Hooker's  authorship  at 
least  of  the  idea  of  this  remarkable  document  of  1639.  An 
abstract  of  a  sermon  that  he  delivered  in  1638,  seven  months 
before  the  constitution  was  signed,  has  been  discovered  in 
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very  recent  years  which  puts  the  preacher's  claim  upon  an 
impregnable  basis.  He  spoke  from  the  text,  Deuteronomy 
1:13: 

"Take  you  wise  men,  and  understanding,  and  known 
among  your  tribes,  and  I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you — 
captains  over  thousands,  and  captains  over  hundreds,  over 
fifties,  over  tens"  etc. — and  with  this  as  his  basis,  he  pointed 
out:  "that  the  choice  of  public  magistrates  belongs  unto  the 
people  by  God's  own  allowance;  that  the  privilege  of  elec- 
tion, which  belongs  to  the  people,  must  not  be  exercised  ac- 
cording to  their  humors,  but  according  to  the  blessed  will 
and  law  of  God;  that  they  who  have  power  to  appoint  offi- 
cers and  magistrates,  it  is  in  their  power,  also,  to  set  the 
bounds  and  limitations  of  the  power  and  place  to  which  they 
call  them;  because,  (1)  the  foundation  of  authority  is  laid, 
firstly,  in  the  free  consent  of  the  people;  because  (2)  by  a 
free  choice,  the  hearts  of  the  people  will  be  more  inclined 
to  the  love  of  the  persons  chosen  and  more  readily  lend 
obedience." 

Finally  the  Puritan  preacher  spoke  of  the  "uses"  of  the 
text  and  the  doctrine  he  deduced  from  it,  being  such  as  "to 
persuade  us,  as  God  hath  given  us  liberty,  to  take  it"  and 
"as  God  hath  spared  our  lives,  and  given  us  them  in  liberty, 
so  to  seek  the  guidance  of  God,  and  to  choose  in  God  and 
for  God." 

Herein,  at  Hartford,  was  lain  down  the  germinal  idea 
of  political  liberty  for  the  individual,  the  beginning  of 
democracy,  and  the  corner-stone,  at  least,  of  that  foundation 
on  which  the  firm  fabric  of  the  American  commonwealth 
was  slowly  upreared.  Herein  was  the  first  practical  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  people  not  only  to  choose  but  to 
limit  the  powers  of  their  rulers.  There  was,  neither  in  the 
inspiring  sermon  of  liberty  loving  Thomas  Hooker,  nor  in 
the  constitution  based  upon  it,  no  allusion  to  a  "dread  sover- 
eign," no  expression  of  deference  to  any  class.  Sermon  and 
constitution  were  alike  instinct  with  liberty  and  democracy. 
It  may  seem  like  a  little  thing  that  was  gained  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Connecticut  in  1638  and  1639,  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  civil  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  but  the  true  historical 
method  of  estimate  is  to  compare  every  movement  of  ad- 
vance with  what  existed  before  and  not  with  what  came 
after,  and  thus  viewed  the  Connecticut  Puritan  declaration 
of  rights  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  millennial  since,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  colonies,  was  a  giant  stride  in  the  history  of 
human  liberty.  The  constitution,  says  one  of  the  State  his- 
torians, provided  "a  system  of  complete  popular  control,  of 
frequent  elections  by  the  people  and  of  minute  local  gov- 
ernment," and  it  remained  throughout  the  confiscations, 
modifications  and  refusals  of  charters  in  other  colonies,  the 
examplar  of  the  rights  of  self-government,  which  all 
colonies  gradually  came  to  aim  at  more  or  less  consciously. 
A  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  other  enactments  with 
which  these  Puritans  benefited  the  whole  people  and  we 
have  done  with  Connecticut  achievement  in  this  line  and 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  other  forms  of  her  evolutionary 
force.  First  of  all  she  legalized  by  the  famous  Constitution 
of  1639  the  written  ballot,  in  a  form  introduced  by  Hooker, 
which  was  a  great  improvement  upon  that  adopted  in 
Massachusetts ;  and,  unlike  some  of  the  other  colonies,  kept 
it  in  perpetual  use  until  it  was  fixed  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  political  system  of  the  nation.  She  established  and 
maintained  the  "town"  system  on  a  basis  even  more  inde- 
pendent of  outside  control,  than  that  of  Massachusetts,  mak- 
ing it  emphatically  the  unit  of  political  organization  which, 
because  it  came  nearest  to  the  people,  won  the  recognition 
of  De  Tocqueville  as  a  leading  factor  in  true  democratic 
government.  More  toe,  than  Massachusetts  she  was  in- 
fluential in  passing  this  invaluable  institution  to  the  west, 
where  it  perpetuated  many  of  her  principles  and  became  a 
potent  cause  of  the  political  supremacy  of  the  regions  to 
which  it  was  carried.  Connecticut  by  this  same  famous 
fust  constitution  practically  endorsed  Massachusetts'  edu- 
cational system,  but  exceeded  the  mother  colony  in  the  stren- 
uousness    of    its    advocacy    and    made    those   towns    which 
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should  fail  to  maintain  free  schools,  subject  to  fine.  Finally 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed 
through  the  peculiar  position  her  delegates  held  in  the  con- 
vention and  by  adroit  management  she  was  enabled  to  in- 
corporate in  it  that  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
States  which  gave  equality  of  representation  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Congress  and  a  proportional  representation  in  the 
Lower — a  measure  which  was  derived  directly  from  her 
own  system  of  town  representation  established  in  1639. 
Even  when  apparently  stationary  Connecticut  was  constant- 
ly moving  forward, — a  pioneer  in  the  lines  of  human  liberty 
and  political  righteousness — moving  forward  mightily, 
though  invisibly,  in  thought,  until  she  was  ready  for  the 
conspictuty  of  vigorous  action,  for  she  was  constantly  re- 
cruited by  the  most  advanced  men  of  less  liberal  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  England. 

We  have  said  that  Connecticut's  signal  service  to 
humanity  along  the  pathway  of  liberty,  lay  in  her  adding 
Progressivism  to  Puritanism.  Many  instances  have  been 
cited.  There  remains  one  which  all  cavillers  at  Connecti- 
cut's alleged  conservatism  should  bear  in  mind.  In  1650, 
twelve  years  before  the  union  of  Connecticut  and  the  New 
Haven  colony,  both  colonies,  which  had  similar  laws  re- 
duced the  number  of  crimes  for  which  capital  punishment 
was  inflicted,  from  160  to  15,  the  number  remaining  form- 
idable enough,  in  all  conscience.  But  let  us  look  at  that 
of  England  from  which  these  Puritans  had  migrated.  As 
late  as  1819,  over  a  century  and  a  half  after  her  American 
offspring's  action,  we  find  that  she  carried  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  capital  offenses  upon  her  code. 
No  commentary  is  needed  one  may  think,  upon  this  indica- 
tion of  the  comparative  advance  of  humanity  in  Old  and  in 
New  England. 

The  whole  of  this  wonderful  achievement  under  the 
Connecticut  Puritan  Constitution  of  1639,  an(l  a  vast  deal 
more,  that  we  cannot  specify,  within  our  limitations,  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  ever  evolving  idea  of  liberty,  constantly 
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quickened  and  fostered  to  early  fruition  in  Connecticut,  by 
the  peculiar  conditions  in  Massachusetts  that  the  radical, 
conscienceful  character  of  some  of  her  people  could  not 
comply  with.  Massachusetts  illiberality  continuously  act- 
ed as  an  expulsive  force  upon  some  of  her  foremost  men 
and  certainly  her  most  progressive  minds,  and  thus  built  up 
the  more  progressive  Puritanism  of  her  neighbor. 

Glancing  swiftly  over  the  field  and  across  the  years,  it 
would  seem  in  the  language  of  modern  science  as  if  an  im- 
mense idea,  evoluted  through  the  minds  of  Puritan  Thomas 
Hooker  and  his  Connecticut  followers,  as  the  vital  principle 
evolutes  through  protoplasm,  to  form  a  new  order  of  life. 
But,  if  instead  of  the  locution  of  science  we  employ  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Puritan  himself  might  use,  when  we  think 
of  what  those  Connecticut  men  did  for  liberty  in  those  early 
years,  and  coming  down  to  the  later  ones,  contemplate  their 
descendants,  as  we  shall,  when  they  fought  for  liberty  in 
1776  and  still  later  made  the  idea  of  liberty  apply  to  the 
abolishment  of  black  slavery,  by  moral  agitation  in  the  '30s, 
'40s  and  '50s,  and  martial  action  in  the  '60s ; — if,  as  I  say, 
thinking  of  all  this,  and  of  Connecticut  men  in  Connecticut, 
joined  by  Connecticut  men  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  West- 
ern Reserve,  heroically  urging  and  soundly  legislating  for 
the  propaganda  of  freedom ; — we  should  say,  even  as  the 
Puritan  himself  would  say,  that  in  the  larger  affairs  of  men 
and  nations, — as  in  the  raising  up  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
of  Abraham  Lincoln, — the  hand  of  God  in  some  mysterious 
manner  reaches  directly  down  to  humanity  and  lifts  it  up- 
ward and  onward. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  line  of  Connecticut  achieve- 
ment, in  which  every  episode  flowing,  like  those  already  con- 
sidered, from  the  fondly  cherished  idea  of  liberty,  but  in- 
fluenced also  by  varied  moral  and  material  conditions,  in 
some  degree  reacted  upon,  modified,  and  remoulded  the  ori- 
ginal Connecticut  Puritan  character,  in  which  they  had  their 
inception.  The  reference  here  made,  is,  of  course,  to  that 
altogether  remarkable  and  unparalleled  colonial  expansion 
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of  Connecticut  which  nominally  had  its  origin  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  its  real  beginning  in  the  eighteenth  upon 
the  ground  since  made  historic  as  Wyoming,  the  true  Wind- 
sor of  the  West,  where  heroic  blood  dyed  the  Susquehanna 
in  the  same  progressive  cause  of  liberty  that  had  its  first 
announcement  on  the  Connecticut. 

The  great  westward  pressure  of  Connecticut  was  in  a 
measure  resultant  from  the  same  forces  that  governed  the 
settlement  of  Connecticut  itself — that  is,  church  secession 
and  the  desire  for  a  more  democratic  government, — both 
elements  in  the  passion  for  freedom.  But  material  condi- 
tions also  entered  into  the  complex  cause  of  the  exodus. 

As  early  as  1680,  when  Connecticut  had  already  sent 
offshoots  of  population  into  New  Jersey  and  lower  Penn- 
sylvania, as  well  as  into  some  contiguous  territory,  the 
colonial  government  in  obeying  a  request  from  England,  for 
a  statement  of  its  condition,  responded  through  a  letter  in 
the  hand  of  John  Allyn,  stating  among  other  things  that  the 
country  v/as  mountainous,  full  of  rocks,  swamps,  hills  and 
vales ;  that  most  of  it  that  was  fit  for  planting  had  been 
taken  up ;  and  that  "What  remaynes  must  be  subdued  and 
gained  out  of  the  fire,  as  it  were,  by  hard  blowes  and  for 
small  recompence."  If  this  was  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
then  existing  condition  in  Connecticut  it  was  no  less  a  cor- 
rect prophecy  of  what  was  awaiting  the  settlers  at  Wyo- 
ming, a  century  later.  To  subdue  and  to  gain  "out  of  the 
fire,  by  hard  blows  and  for  small  recompence"  was  indeed 
the  usual  lot  of  the  Puritan  in  Connecticut  and  the  Puritan 
patriot  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  to  that  circumstance  that 
was  attributable  the  development  of  a  very  unusual  enter- 
prise and  an  indomitable  courageousness  in  a  character  al- 
ready well  equipped  with  other  sterling  virtues. 

Now  Connecticut  which  had,  when  Allyn  wrote  his 
description,  in  1680,  a  population  of  only  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
sand souls,  and  was  poor  in  property,  though  rich  in  the 
quality  of  its  men,  weak  in  actual  fighting  strength,  though 
strong  in  the  stout  hearts  and  independence  of  its  people, 
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(as  was  shown  half  a  dozen  years  later,  by  their  secreting 
the  royal  grant  of  their  colony  in  the  Charter  Oak  rather 
than  surrendering  it  to  the  English)  grew  steadily,  though 
slowly,  in  population.  Trumbull  estimates  its  people  at  17,- 
000  in  1713,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  at  100,000  and  Ban- 
croft at  133,000  in  1755.  At  the  latter  date  older  and 
larger  Massachusetts,  is  estimated  to  have  had  207,000  and 
vast  Virginia  only  168,000  population.  So  it  will  be  seen 
Connecticut  held  no  mean  position  in  the  group  of  colonies. 
In  proportion  to  its  territory  it  was  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lous of  all  of  them,  and  long  before  1762,  when  all  of  the 
soil  had  been  allotted  into  towns,  the  people  had  manifested 
a  disposition  to  swarm  from  a  hive  that  seemed  to  them  too 
small  to  accommodate  their  liberal  views  of  life. 

The  Delaware  Company  was  first  in  the  field  with  its 
settlement  at  Cushutuak  in  1757  and  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany followed  in  1762,  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  War. 
Pennsylvania,  but  for  the  blind  and  misconceiving  policy  of 
its  people,  largely  influenced  by  the  interested  proprietaries, 
might  have  had,  as  a  result  of  this  settlement  as  large  an 
influx  of  the  best  population  in  America,  as  Ohio  after- 
wards received.  But  an  indiscriminate  and  incessant  oppo- 
sition deprived  the  very  State  which  most  particularly  need- 
ed it,  of  nine-tenths  of  the  body  which  would  probably  have 
come  on  conditions  of  fair  terms  and  friendliness. 

One  result  of  this  deflection  of  immigration  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  founding  of  a  settlement  of  Connecticut  men 
in  the  far  south,  which  has  been  generally  neglected  by  Con- 
necticut historians.  This  was  the  settlements  in  1776,  (pro- 
jected at  Hartford  in  1772)  of  Natchez,  Mississippi,  (then 
included  in  West  Florida)  made  by  several  hundred  New 
England  families,  mostly  from  Connecticut.  There  were 
some  among  these  people  who  scantily  sympathized  with  the 
political  revolt  in  New  England,  but  Justin  Winsor  has 
said :  "There  was  enough,  however,  of  the  revolutionary 
fervor  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  others,  to  make  the  set- 
tlement an  important  factor  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  this 
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Southern  region."  And  we  deem  it  eminently  deserves  a 
place  in  the  list  of  Connecticut's  achievements  in  the  line  of 
colonization. 

If  Wyoming  was  the  settlement  made  and  maintained 
under  the  most  strenuous  exertions  and  heroic  sacrifice — 
almost  literally  "subdued  and  gained  out  of  the  fire,  by  hard 
blows  and  for  small  recompence,"  the  Western  Reserve,  in 
Ohio,  was  the  settlement  made  most  easefully  and  success- 
fully— absolutely  without  any  expenditure  of  blood  within 
its  limits — and  most  fully  and  continuously  stood  as  an  ex- 
positor in  the  West  of  all  that  was  admirable  in  Cennecti- 
cut. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  Wyoming,  so  to  speak, 
sounded  the  inspiring  music  and  set  the  pace  for  the  west- 
ward inarch ;  that  Wyoming  really  influenced  the  settlement 
of  a  great  number  of  Connecticut  men  in  other  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  than  by  the  Susquehanna's  waters,  and  last 
but  not  least  that  the  blood  of  the  Wyoming  martyrs,  shed 
on  this  spot  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  in  reality  paid  the 
unnamed  price  for  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  those 
unorganized  and  scattering  settlements  with  which  Con- 
necticut dotted  Vermont  and  Western  New  York,  Southern 
Michigan,  Northern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kansas, 
and  even  California  and  the  Pacific  Slope.  Further  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  Moses  Austin,  a  Connecticut  man, 
temporarily  settled  in  Missouri,  who  conceived,  and  his  son 
Stephen  F.  Austin  who  executed,  a  considerable  scheme  for 
the  "Americanization"  of  far  off  Texas,  and  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  last  century,  diverted  from  the  natural  west- 
ward course  a  sufficient  number  of  mixed  Connecticut  and 
Missouri  men  to  found  auspiciously  the  flourishing  city  of 
Austin.  Thus  we  see  that  while  Connecticut  like  a  mighty 
vine  shot  its  main  stem  six  hundred  miles  westward,  staunch 
and  strong,  through  three  States — Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  Ohio — the  tendrils,  so  to  speak,  of  that  vine,  touched 
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the  widely  remote  shores  of  the  Great  Gulf  and  the  Golden 
Gate. 

It  is  to  this  wide  dispersion  of  Connecticut  men,  caused 
by  the  discontent  with  conditions  in  the  old  colony,  which 
their  own  progressivism  gave  birth  to ;  and  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  capacity  and  energy  in  their  characters,  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  influence  of  Connecticut  in  the  affairs  of 
other  States  and  in  the  nation  and  the  great  number  of  in- 
dividual Connecticut  men  who  rose  to  positions  of  honor- 
able conspicuity  in  the  middle  region  and  the  West.  One 
historian  says  that  as  early  as  1857  the  single  county  of 
Litchfield  was  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  thirteen  United 
States  Senators,  twenty-two  Representatives  from  New 
York,  fifteen  Supreme  Court  judges  in  other  States,  nine 
presidents  of  colleges,  and  eighteen  other  professors,  and 
eleven  governors  and  lieutenant  governors  of  States.  If 
we  were  to  attempt  a  similar  list  for  the  whole  State  and 
bring  it  down  to  the  present  time  v/e  should  find  that  it 
would  contain  thousands  of  names  of  men  eminent  in  pub- 
lic life  from  Chief  Executives  down  to  Congressmen. 

One  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  inquiring  for- 
eigner who  hearing  constantly  that  this  or  that  great  man, 
though  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio,  or  New  York, 
was  born  in  Connecticut,  went  to  the  atlas  to  look  up  the 
wonderful  region  that  was  so  prolific  of  men  of  power,  and 
was  most  woefully  disappointed  to  find  that  Connecticut, 
after  all,  was  "nothing  but  a  little  green  spot  on  the  map." 

Another  notable  effect  of  the  whole  westward  move- 
ment from  Connecticut  was  that  upon  the  men  who  took 
part  in  it.  While  in  the  original  colony  progressive  liberal- 
ism in  civil  and  religious  thought  moved  by  inches,  we  find, 
— whether  it  was  owing  to  some  subtle  alchemy  in  the 
aroma  of  the  new  soil  and  of  the  wild  wood  or  to  the 
simple  fact  that  those  who  became  pioneers  were  naturally 
more  advanced  than  their  stay-at-home  contemporaries — 
that  progress  was  made  by  leaps  and  bounds,  surpassing  all 
precedent.     Particularly  was  this  true  in  the  outward  aspect 
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of  religion.  Formality  to  a  great  extent  was  relinquished. 
In  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio,  made  at  Marietta,  principally 
by  Massachusetts  men,  we  find  that  the  unnautral  and  awe 
compelling  dignity  of  the  New  England  clergyman,  had  so 
far  fallen  from  him,  that  he  run  a  foot  race  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  distanced  his  competitor,  a  lawyer,  a  circum- 
stance that  the  local  poet  preserved  in  the  allusions: — 

"It  was  a  fact,  they  all  gave  in, 
Divinity  could  outstrip  Sin." 

And  there  was  similar  relaxation  of  sacerdotal  severity 
with  similar  retention  of  power  to  triumph  over  sin,  111 
Wyoming  and  the  Western  Reserve. 

The  probability  is  that  the  Yankee  idea,  long  growing 
though  unobsorbed,  the  qualities  of  thriftiness  and  shrewd- 
ness under  the  hard  conditions  and  the  increasing  competi- 
tion for  livelihood  in  Connecticut  had  finally  added  a  bene- 
ficial practicality  to  progressive  Puritanism.  And  did  not 
this  practicality  include  an  advance  in  shrewdness  and 
thrift?  At  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  Connecticut 
Yankee  in  the  West  evinced  with  surprising  unanimity  and 
certitude,  that  if  he  conformed  his  life  to  the  exhortation : 
"Be  thou  fervent  in  spirit ;  not  slothful  in  business ;  serving 
the  Ford,"  he  regarded  the  second  clause  of  the  injunction 
as  equally  with  the  first  and  the  final  ones  calling  for  his 
abeyance. 

The  general  statement,  is  true,  that  Congregationalism 
which  had,  in  1742,  been  made  the  established  religion  in 
Connecticut,  was  within  the  old  colony  and  even  in  the 
mother  state,  a  kind  of  a  congealed  creed,  containing  much 
of  the  debris  of  an  effete  Calvinism,  with  the  cold  purity 
that  formed  its  really  majestic  mass ;  but  in  the  frontier 
settlements  much  of  the  former  was  liberated  by  a  general 
melting  process.  The  Yankee  in  his  new  homes  engrafted 
practicality  upon  his  religion  as  he  did  upon  all  things  and 
gradually  the  amenities  and  humanities  of  a  wholesome  life 
displaced  the  asperities  and  austerities  of  Calvinism  without 
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any  noticable  abatement  of  the  splendid  moral  force  that  had 
originally  moved  the  people  with  the  idea  of  liberty.  In- 
deed a  deep  reverence  for  religion  was  the  prevalent  char- 
acteristic of  the  western  settlements  of  Connecticut  and 
combined  with  the  passion  for  education  which  everywhere 
reared  free  schools  among  the  forest  homes ;  and  with  the 
political  vantage  inherent  in  the  operation  of  the  "town 
meeting''  and  federative  idea,  which  Avas  the  foundation  of 
democracy,  constituted  Connecticut's  best  benefaction  to  the 
always  advancing  borderland  of  civilization  which,  in  turn, 
was  to  grow  old  and  pass  its  influence  onward  to  the 
younger  West. 

Connecticut's  contributions  to  the  cause  of  education, 
to  the  material  progress  of  the  country,  to  inventions  and 
to  manufacture,  great  as  they  were,  we  must  pass  with  a 
word,  but  in  viewing  Connecticut  achievement  as  the  out- 
come of  Connecticut  character,  we  cannot  fail  to  dwell  upon 
the  wars  in  which  the  Yankee  Puritan  fought  for  that  same 
Freedom,  in  advanced  form,  for  which  he  had  thought  and 
wrought  with  patient  persistence,  from  the  dawn  of  the 
primitive  idea  of  liberty  and  its  declaration  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1639. 

Passing  over  the  French  and  Indian  war,  in  which  the 
men  of  Connecticut  performed  a  large  service  and  gained 
fighting  experience  which  served  them  well  in  the  later  and 
greater  struggle,  we  find,  naturally  enough,  that  in  the 
Revolution  more  than  in  any  former  exigency  which  Con- 
necticut faced,  she  exhibited  that  judicial  consideration  com- 
bined with  conscience,  which  renders  a  people  strong  in  the 
execution  of  an  enterprise  once  carefully  weighed  and  un- 
dertaken. Religion  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  war  achieve- 
ments of  the  colony  and  the  State.  The  righteousness  of 
opposition  to  the  English  government  was  tried  by  stand- 
ards of  an  orthodox,  but  evolutionary,  Puritanism  in  every 
pulpit  in  Connecticut,  and  most  deliberately  and  earnestly 
discussed  by  the  layman  of  every  community.  It  was  true. 
as   Macatiley  said,  that  the  Puritan   "brought  to  civil  and 
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military  affairs  a  coolness  of  judgment  and  an  immutability 
of  purpose,  which  some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent 
with  religious  zeal,  but  which  were  in  fact  the  necessary 
effects  of  it." 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Connecticut  Puritan  to  in- 
sist upon  being  right  before  he  went  ahead  and  his  per- 
sistency m  all  endeavors  and  success  in  most  of  them  was 
largely  due  to  his  determination  to  be  sure  of  the  sagacious- 
ness,  practicability  and  the  moral  legality  of  an  object,  be- 
fore bending  to  its  service  his  really  terrible  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. 

A  curious  and  interesting  item  of  the  secret  history  of 
the  Revolutionary  movement  in  Connecticut  is  here  appro- 
priate. When  the  contest  was  drawing  on  the  Governor 
called  a  secret  session  of  the  legislature,  which  on  assem- 
bling appointed  six  of  the  leading  jurists  of  the  colony — 
three  to  argue  the  cause  in  favor  of  the  right  of  parliament 
to  tax  the  colonies,  and  three  against  it.  These  arguments 
were  continued  through  long  sittings  for  two  or  three  days, 
when  the  conviction  became  universal  among  the  members 
that  the  parliamentary  right  did  not  exist  and  that  the 
colonies  might  therefore  lawfully  resist. 

Thereupon,  the  question  of  right  being  thus  decided 
and  a  judicial  estimate  of  the  prospect  of  success  assuring 
the  people  that  the  cause  was  no  longer  Quixotic  or  chimeri- 
cal, the  Connecticut  Puritans  having  hitherto  exercised  a 
prudent  self-restraint  under  every  provocation  abandoned 
themselves  unreservedly  to  action. 

How  sagacious,  efficient,  pertinacious  and  heroic  that 
deliberate  action  was,  the  lives  of  her  most  illustrious 
patriots  and  the  prosaic  but  proven  statistics  of  history, 
abundantly  tell.  Connecticut  had  as  her  first  "war  gover- 
nor" Jonathan  Trumbull,  one  of  the  leading  friends  and 
most  valued  counsellors  of  the  commander-in-chief, — the 
man  to  whom  Washington's  familiar  mode  of  address,  was 
"Brother  Jonathan," — the  original  of  the  typical  Am?rican 
in  our  vernacular.     She  had,  too,  wise  counsellors  and  legis- 
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lators  by  scores  and  hundreds  and  in  the  field  such  men  as 
Israel  Putnam,  Ethan  Allen,  Wolcott,  Knowlton,  Grosvenor, 
Spencer,  Wooster,  Meigs,  Huntington,  Humphreys,  Sears 
and  Douglas, — and,  too,  it  must  candidly  be  said  Benedict 
Arnold,  who,  though  a  native,  Connecticut  historians  and 
orators  have  carefully,  on  all' occasions,  shown  to  have  been 
of  Rhode  Island  descent  and  commissioned  by  Massachu- 
setts. 

Connecticut  was  instant  in  action,  and  unremitting  in 
vigilance  and  vigor  throughout  the  war,  sagaciously  ag- 
gressive and  unselfishly  patriotic,  as  an  early  instance  of 
which  we  have  her  time  effective  offensive  movement 
against  Ticonderoga  for  the  relief  of  Massachusetts,  when 
she  was  not  herself  assailed,  nor  in  imminent  danger.  This 
was  planned  in  Connecticut  and  supported  from  her  public 
treasury  before  the  Continental  Congress  of  1775  had  as- 
sembled, and  ''before  the  blood  had  grown  cold  that  was 
shed  at  Concord  and  at  Lexington."  Although  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  the  war  was  outside  the  State,  Connecticut 
contributed  most  magnificently  to  its  prosecution,  in  men 
and  money,  and  at  one  time  one-half  of  Washington's  army 
in  the  operations  about,  and  the  defence  of  New  York,  was 
composed  of  her  sons.  But  the  totals  of  troops  furnished 
by  the  several  colonies  tells  most  compactly  and  convincing- 
ly the  story  of  Connecticut's  intense  patriotism  and  of  her 
burning  passion  for  political  freedom.  She  sent  into  the 
field  31,959  officers  and  men,  including,  be  it  remembered, 
large  detachments  from  her  Wyoming  settlements,  being 
second  only  to  Massachusetts  (inclusive  of  Maine)  with 
more  than  twice  her  population ;  largely  exceeding  Penn- 
sylvania which  had  nearly  twice  as  many  people;  still 
further  exceeding  the  contribution  of  Virginia,  which  had 
more  than  three  times  her  population,  and  almost  doubling 
that  of  the  really  more  numerically  powerful  New  York. 

It  was  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Connecticut  that  at 
first  almost  wholly,  and  all  through  the  war  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  measures  for  organizing  and  putting  the 
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soldiery  in  the  field  and  for  sustaining  the  army  were  en- 
acted by  the  "towns."  Almost  equally  was  this  condition 
true  nearly  a  hundred  years  later  when  that  other  conflict 
came  on  in  1861,  in  which  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
fought  to  preserve  liberty  and  create  a  nation  battled  with 
the  same  valor,  though  in  greatly  augmented  numbers,  to 
preserve  that  nation  from  destruction.  As  a  State  Con- 
necticut could  not  at  once  furnish  the  single  regiment  of 
militia  for  which  the  general  government  called.  The 
commonwealth  was  met  by  an  emergency  unprovided  for 
by  law,  but  the  patriotic  people  were  not  disturbed  in  the 
least,  and  fell  back  upon  the  resources  of  the  "town"  sys- 
tem, precisely  as  they  would  have  done  two  centuries  be- 
fore, and  had  done  in  the  Revolution. 

Governor  William  A.  Buckingham,  one  of  the  galaxy 
of  great  "war  governors,"  who  was  to  Connecticut  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  very  much  what  Trumbull  was  during 
the  Revolution,  it  is  true,  usurped  power,  in  calling  for 
troops,  for  he  was  full  of  faith  that  the  people,  through  the 
assembly,  would  vindicate  him  as  they  did,  but  the  actual 
agitation  for  volunteering  and  the  intense  activity  entered 
into  for  the  contribution  of  funds,  was  carried  on  by  the 
"towns."  And  they  bore — and  some  still  bear,  I  believe, 
to  this  day — the  burden  of  the  lebts  they  so  readily  and  reso- 
lutely incurred. 

That  the  management  of  war  affairs  was  thoroughly 
effective  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  population  contain- 
ing in  1S61,  only  80,000  voters  and  about  50,000  able  bodied 
men,  put  into  the  service  of  the  Union,  in  all  its  branches 
54,882  volunteers  of  all  terms  of  service — or,  if  the  terms 
are  all  reduced  to  a  three-years  average,  over  48,000,  ex- 
ceeding the  quota  by  between  six  and  seven  thousand.  If 
the  percentage  of  volunteers  was  very  high — excelled  in- 
deed by  only  one  or  two  States — the  character  and  efficiency 
of  Connecticut's  troops  was  surpassed  by  those  of  no  other 
State.  Her  rosters  were  filled  by  men  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree typical  of  the  best  strains  of  blood  in  the  State  and  of 
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these  who  had  helped  to  make  its  proud  history.  Theodore 
Winthrop,  the  first  of  Connecticut's  sons  to  fall  upon  the 
field,  was  descended  from  Puritan  John  Winthrop,  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony.  Ellsworth,  Ward  and  Lyon,  those 
other  early  martyrs  of  the  war,  were  all  of  Connecticut 
stock.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  names  of  the  Connecticut 
generals  and  other  officials  to  be  reminded  of  the  earlier 
history  of  the  colony  and  to  be  convinced  that  the  Puritan 
families  like  Puritan  principles  were  still  alive  and  active. 
To  the  navy  Connecticut  contributed  its  Secretary,  Gideon 
Wells,  Rear  Admirals  Andrew  H.  Foote  and  F.  H.  Gregory 
and  Commodores  John  and  C.  R.  P.  Rogers  and  R.  B. 
Hitchcock.  In  the  army  her  Major  Generals  were  Darius 
N.  Ccuch,  John  Sedgwick,  Alfred  H.  Terry,  J.  K.  F.  Mans- 
field, Joseph  A.  Mower,  Joseph  Hawley,  H.  W.  Birge  and 
R.  O.  Tyler,  while  among  the  Brigadiers  were  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  G.  A.  Stedman,  O.  S.  Ferry,  Daniel  Tyler,  Edward 
Harland  and  A.  Von  Steinwehr. 

If  we  look  below  these  illustrious  men  we  should  find 
many  more  Connecticut  men  of  capacity  and  heroism,  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  her  soldiery,  largely  descendants  of  the 
Puritans,  and  all  as  invincible  as  Cromwell's  Ironsides.  If 
we  look,  on  the  other  hand,  far  above  the  roster  of  Connec- 
ticut officers  we  have  named,  and  take  into  consideration 
not  alone  the  old  Connecticut,  but  the  new,  and  the  sterling 
strains  of  blood  which  Connecticut  pioneers  had  carried 
into  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  the  farther  West, — if  we  let 
our  view  comprehend  not  alone  the  native  born,  but  the 
descendants  of  Connecticut  stock, — we  shall  discover  in- 
deed a  greater  and  more  glorious  galaxy  of  generals  and 
commanders  in  our  latest  war  for  liberty.  And  most 
lustrous  of  the  stars  in  that  ever  shining  galaxy  we  shall  see 
two  men  whom  we  may  call  grandsons  of  Connecticut — one 
near  the  war's  close  leading  that  herculean,  historic  march 
from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea:  the  other,  greatest  of  all,  holding 
Lee  in  his  inexorable  grasp  upon  the  James  River  and 
finally  receiving  magnanimously  his  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox. 
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All  of  this — and  more — must  have  its  place  in  history's 
sum  total  of  Connecticut  achievement,  growing  logically  out 
of  Connecticut  character. 

And  yet  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  and  those 
descended  from  them  in  Wyoming,  in  New  York  and  in  the 
Western  Reserve,  were  far  from  being  a  people  who  placed 
a  high  estimate  upon  strictly  soldierly  glory.  Theirs  was 
always  the  moral  rather  than  the  martial  idea.  They  had  in 
fact  a  positive  aversion  to  war.  They  must  first  have  a 
cause  for  which  to  fight  and  know  that  cause  to  be  founded 
on  immutable  justice.  'Tis  true  something  of  soldierly  sub- 
mission to  discipline,  of  soldierly  hardihood  and  of  soldierly 
indifference  to  death  when  they  were  once  embattled — 
qualities  beaten  into  their  ancestors  by  the  iron  hand  of 
Cromwell,,  may  have  descended  to  them,  but  far  more 
powerful  as  a  factor  in  forming  their  fighting  strength — 
indeed  almost  the  supreme  influence  to  which  they  were 
susceptible  was  that  which  flowed  from  devotion  to  fixed 
principle,  the  impassioned  love  of  liberty  and  the  deep  seated 
conviction  that  they  must  follow  whithersoever  duty  led. 

As  the  mind  of  the  honest  man  studying  history,  goes 
back  of  Cromwell's  time  to  the  beginning  of  English  Puri- 
tanism and  the  birth  of  civil  liberty,  and  takes  a  sweeping 
view  downward  through  three  centuries,  he  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  outcome  of  Connecticut  achievement  as  being 
wrought  by  any  power  other  than  that  of  its  vigorously 
progressive  and  adaptive  Puritanism — an  absolutely  new, 
virile  religious  idea,  practically  applied  to  and  controlling 
man's  conduct  in  every  day  life  and  especially  inculcating  the 
doctrine  of  the  right  to  liberty. 

As  we  glance  along  the  opening  years  of  Connecticut's 
Puritan  history, — so  poor,  so  sparse  in  many  of  the  elements 
that  appeal  to  and  fascinate  the  superficial  and  the  lover  of 
the  merely  romantic — we  see  a  figure,  plain,  prosaic ;  with 
a  face  perchance  not  comely  in  the  world's  way,  and  we 
henr  a  voice — possibly  in  the  despised  and  ridiculed  nasal 
tone ;  but  the  figure  rises,  looms  upward,  the  face  lights  and 
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glows  with  the  inspiration  of  a  great  idea  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  present  and  to  come,  and  the  voice,  even  if  nasal, 
takes  on  a  triumphant,  trumpet  tone,  that  rings  across  the 
centuries.  The  figure  and  the  face  and  the  voice  are  those 
of  Thomas  Hooker,  Puritan  preacher  of  Connecticut — 1638. 
And  the  voice  proclaims:  "And,  lastly,  as  God  hath  given 
us  Liberty,  let  us  take  it" — an  utterance  more  momentous, 
more  pregnant  of  mighty  result,  than  the  mouthings  of  a 
host  of  puppet  kings  and  the  deeds  of  ten  thousand  melo- 
dramatic heroes  who  vainly  imagined  they  were  making 
history.  His  hearers  exalted,  impassioned,  by  the  plain 
preacher's  exhortations  do  indeed  take,  in  their  constitution 
of  1639,  just  a  little  of  that  Liberty  which  he  has  implored 
them  to  seize — so  pitifully  little,  it  now  seems,  though  large 
for  the  time — and  democracy  and  freedom  have  their  be- 
gii  ning  m  the  Western  world. 

Almost  a  century  and  a  half  later,  the  descendants  of 
Thomas  Hooker's  hearers,  and  others  of  their  kind,  take 
vastly  more  of  man's  natural  heritage  of  Liberty — for  the 
Revolution  is  truly  a  Puritan  measure  in  inception,  if  not  in 
execution — and  now  the  splendid  spirit  of  Freedom  is 
abroad  in  the  land.  Almost  another  century  glides  slowly 
into  the  immutable  past  and  now  the  idea  of  Liberty  takes 
to  itself  under  the  tutelage  of  a  revived  and  vivified, 
progressive  Puritanism,  a  new  and  wondrous  form.  It  has 
long  been  a  blessing  to  its  possessors  and  now  becomes  a 
boon  which  it  is  their  imperative  duty  to  extend  to  an  alien 
race.  We  hear  the  advanced  doctrine  preached  by  Charles 
B.  Storrs,  a  Connecticut  man  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
thundered  in  the  nation's  capitol  by  Wade  and  Giddings 
and  helped  on  its  slow  way  by  the  Proviso  of  Wilmot,  a 
Connecticut  man  of  Pennsylvania;  and  after  many  years 
there  is  warfare  in  which  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Hook- 
er's hearers  and  their  Connecticut  brothers,  east  and  west, 
take  up  the  gage  of  battle,  not  for  martial  glory,  but  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  preservation  of  an  imperiled 
Union   fought  for  and  founded  on  the  ground  of  human 
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liberty  by  their  forefathers.  Liberty  is  no  longer  a  little 
thing  for  some  favored  few  to  enjoy,  but  "subdued  and 
gained  out  of  the  fire,  by  hard  blows"  even  as  was  the  land 
and  sustenance  of  the  Connecticut  Puritan,  it  has  become 
an  inestimable  right  to  be  given  to  all  men  and  to  cover  the 
width  of  the  Western  world. 

It  is  the  new  and  legitimate  projection  of  an  old  idea 
that  the  sons  of  the  Connecticut  colonists  are  fighting  for, 
and  they  are  actuated  as  were  their  forebears,  by  the  quick 
and  stern  conscience  of  the  Puritan  that  knows  no  flinching 
wh^n  once  it  has  deliberately  devoted  itself  to  duty.  Re- 
ligious conviction  and  patriotism  with  him,  as  of  old,  go 
hand  in  hand  in  the  Puritan  character,  and  thus  by  dual 
influence,  contribute  to  the  glorious  culmination  and  crown 
of  Connecticut  achievement.  For  the  progressive  Puritan, 
whether  of  the  commonwealth  or  its  colonies,  is  profoundly 
moved  by  the  solemn  spirit  and  heroic  resolution  which  has 
been  formulated  in  a  strophe  of  reverent  and  patriotic 
poetry  by  a  woman  of  Puritan  ancestry,  and  he  goes  sternly 
forth  to  battle  consecrating  himself  to  Liberty  even  as  did 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  while  the  still,  small  voice  of  con- 
science is  sounding  in  his  soul  the  majestic  import,  if  not 
the  words : 

"In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  Sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free." 
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Harrower,  C.  D.  S. 
Harrower,  Mrs.  E.  9. 


Harding,  Major  J.  S. 
Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   H.  Harrison 
Harvey.  Miss  Marjorie 
Harvey,  Miss  Hazel 
Harvey,  Miss  Josephine 
Harvey,  Oscar  J. 
Hay  den,  Rev.  Horace  Edwin 
Heath.  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Scranton 
Hillard,  Tuthill  R 
Hollenback.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Hunt.  C.  P. 
Hunt,  Lea 
Hunlock,  Andrew 
Ives,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  Dalton 
Jacobs,  William  S.,  Wyoming 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Steuben.  Wyoming 
Johnson,  F.  C. 
Johnson.  Mrs.  Georgia  P. 
Johnson.  Miss  Ruth 
Johnson,  Frederick  Green 
Johnson,  Margaret 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Harriet.  Parsons 
Johnson,  Henry  F.,  Kingston 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Grace  D. 
Jones,  Edwin  H. 
Jones,  Rev.  H.  D.,  D.  D. 
Joner,  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Kirby.  Allan  Price 
Kirby.  F.  M. 
Kirby,  Sumner  Moore 
Knapp,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Wyoming 
Kulp,  Geo.  B. 
Labagh,  James  F. 
Laning,  John 
Laning,  Miss  Elizabeth  V. 
Larrabee,  Sterling  Loop,  Wash'ton,  D.  C. 
Law,  Charles,  Pittston 
Lazarus,  George 
Leach,  Geo.  W. 
Leavenworth.  Woodward 
Lewis,  Geo.  C. 
Lloyd.  Joseph  D..  Wyoming 
Loop,  Edward  Sterling 
Loomis,  W.  D. 

Loveland,  Miss  Elizabeth.  Kingston 
Maffet,  Miss  Martha 
Marble,  J.  M.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Markham,  Miss  Frances  G.,  Dorranceton 
McClintock,  A.  H 
McClintock,  Gilbert  S. 
McClintock,  A.  T. 
McCollum.  D.  O. 
Miller,  Stephen  H. 
Miller.  Mrs.  Helen  Reynolds 
Miller,  Reynolds 
*Miner,   Hon.  Charles  A. 
Miner,  Mrs.  Charles  A. 


Miner.  Sidney  R. 
♦Miner,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Miner,  Col.  Asher 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  W.  B. 

Myers,  L. 

Nesbitt.  Abram 

Newell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L...  Kingston 

Nimmo,  Mrs.  Louise  Jones,   Pittston 

Overton.  Miss  Frances  J. 
*Parke,  Rev.  N.  G.,  D.  D.,  Pittston 

Parsons,  J.  Sedgwick,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Parsons,  Sheldon  M.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Parsons,  Major  O.  A. 

Parrish,  Mrs.  Charles 

Parrish,  Miss  Anna  C. 

Parrish.  Miss  Eleanor  M. 

Parrish,  Miss  Katherine  C. 

Patterson,  Roswell  H.,  Scranton 

Peck.  Wm.  H.,  Scranton 

Fettebone,  J.  S. 

Pfouts,  Miss  Fannie  L. 

Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A. 

Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  G.,  Bing'mton 

Plumb,  Henry  B..  Peely 

Plumb.  Rollo  G..  Peely 

Polen.  Miss  Abbie,  Wyoming 

Pringle.  Mrs.  Mary  C,  Kingston 

Pringle,  N.  G.,  Kingston 

Raub,  Mrs.  A.   G. 

Reynolds,  John  B. 

Reynolds,  Col.  G.  M. 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Stella  D. 

Reynolds,  Schuyler  L. 

Reynolds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorrance 

Reynolds.  Mrs.  Sheldon 

Rice.  Judge  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 

Ricketts,  Col.  R.  Bruce 

Ricketts.  William  Reynolds 

Ricketts,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reynolds, 

Ricketts,  Miss  Jean 

Ricketts,  Miss  Leigh 

Ripple.  Col.  E.  H.,  Scranton 

Ripple,  Ei.  H.,  Jr.,  Scranton 

Ripple,  Jessie  C.  Scranton 

Rogers,  Dr.  L.  L.,  Kingston 

Root,  A.   R.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Root,  Stanley  W.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  J.,  Pittston 

Ross,  Mariana  F..  Pittston 

Schooley,  H.  B. 

Schooley.  J.  J. 

Schooley,  J.  M.,  Wyoming 

Schooley,  Jesse  R.,  Wyoming 

Scott,  Eben  Greenough 

Sharpe,  Mrs.  Sally  P. 

Sharpe,  Richard 

Sharpe,  Miss  Sallie 

Sharpe,  Miss  Mary  A. 


Sharpe,  Miss  Elizabeth  Montgomery 
Shepherd,  W.  C. 
Shoemaker,  Jacob  I.,  Wyoming 
Shoemaker,  Dr.  L.  I. 
Shoemaker,  Wm.  M. 
Shoemaker,  Miss  Jennie  H.,  Plains 
Shoemaker.  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Wyoming 
Shoemaker,   S.  R.,   Wyoming 
Smith,  Mrs.  E.  V. 
Smith,  Miss  Sarah  P. 
Smith,  Miss  Amanda  M. 
Smith,  J.  Bennett,  Kingston 
Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.,  Forty  Fort 
Stark.  S.  Judson,  Tunkhannock 
Stark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  Plains 
Stearns,  Major  Irving  A., 
Stearns.  Mrs.  Chlorinda  W. 
Stearns,  Esther  S., 

Stiles,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  Scott,  Wyoming 
Storrs,  W.  R,  Scranton 
Stone.  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Binghamton 
Strong,  Hon.  Theodore,   Pittston 
Sturdevant  Mrs.  Carrie  Rogers 
Sturdevant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Sturdevant,   Miss  Jessie  T. 
Sturdevant,  Thomas  K. 
Sutton,  James 
Taylor,  Dr.  L.  H. 
Thomas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  M. 
Thomas,  Percy  R. 
Trumbower,  Charles  K.,  Pittston 
Tubbs,  B.  R.,  Kingston 
Tubbs,  Charles.  Osceola 
Tucker.  Mrs.  Martha  S.,  Lexington,  Va. 
Von  Storch,  T.  O,  Scranton 
Von  Storch,  Theo.  Wm.,  Scranton 
Wadhams,  Ralph  H. 
Walker,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  York 
Watres,  Hon.  L.  A.,  Scranton 
Welter.  J.  L..  Dorranceton 
Welles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Welles,  Jason  H.  Pleasant  MOunt 
*Welles,  Rev.  H.  H.,  D.  D.,  Forty  Fort 
Welles,  Miss  Charlotte  R.,  Forty  Fort 
Welles,   Mr.   and  Mrs.  Henry  H. 
Welles,   Katherine  Ryerson, 
Welles,  Charlotte  Rose, 
Welles,  H.  H..  Jr., 

Wilcox.  Mrs.  Catherine  Jenkins,  Scranton 
Wilcox.  William  A,  Scranton 
Williams  C.  M.,  Plainsville 
Woodward,  J.  B. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  Stanley 
Wren,  Christopher,   Plymouth 
Wright,  Geo.  R. 
Yarrington,  W.  L.,  Carbondale 

*  Died  since  preceding  meeting. 


REPORT  OF  EXERCISES. 


One  of  the  finest  days  that  could  be  imagined  favored 
the  Wyoming  Commemorative  Association  in  its  exercises 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument,  at  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  July  3, 
1903.  The  day  was  a  typical  midsummer  one,  and  it  was 
delightfully  tempered  with  cooling  zephyrs.  The  platform 
was  decorated  with  flags  and  roses.  Barrels  with  cold 
spring  water  were  provided,  the  seating  was  ample  and  the 
canvas  canopy  was  so  spread  as  to  afford  ample  shade.  The 
attendance  was  larger  than  usual. 

In  making  his  annual  address  as  president  Benjamin 
Dorrance  delivered  some  stirring  patriotic  utterances.  He 
welcomed  all  present  in  the  name  of  the  Wyoming  Com- 
memorative Association  and  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  weather  vouchsafed.  He  denied  that  this  is  a 
mutual  admiration  society,  denied  that  there  is  any  intention 
to  celebrate,  but  said  that  rather  is  the  idea  to  mourn — to 
commemorate  the  brave  lives  and  the  heroic  deaths  of  the 
fathers — of  them  who  fought  and  died  that  we  might  have 
liberty  to  honor  an  event  which  had  so  much  to  do  with 
winning  our  independence.  We  want  the  fathers  and 
mothers  to  impress  on  the  children  of  this  country  that  there 
are  other  things  more  important  than  money-making  or 
self-aggrandizement,  or  self-advancement.  We  are  Ameri- 
cans and  have  a  duty  to  perform.  Bring  up  your  children 
in  the  idea  that  this  is  a  country  of  liberty — of  liberty  but 
not  of  license,  a  liberty  where  one  man  may  not  strike  down 
another  who  happens  to  stand  in  his  way.  Teach  them  to 
vote.       Teach  them  to  become  American    citizens    in    the 
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highest  sense.  Teach  them  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  flag. 
If  you  do  not  teach  God  and  country  there  will  come  a  reck- 
oning when  your  hearts  will  bleed  even  as  the  bodies  of  our 
forefathers  bled  on  this  field  of  Wyoming.  Are  you  teach- 
ing them  French  when  they  can't  speak  English?  or  to 
dance  when  they  don't  know  where  Ticonderoga  is,  or  what 
Brandy  wine  means?  Are  you  teaching  them  the  great  les- 
son of  citizenship  as  exemplified  in  American  history  ? 

Mr.  Dorrance's  earnest  and  eloquent  utterances  were 
applauded  to  the  echo. 

The  audience  rose  and  sang  America',  and  then  came 
the  address  of  the  day  by  Dr.  William  Elliot  Grims  of 
Ithaca,  whose  theme  was  "History  and  Mythology  of  Sulli- 
van's Expedition  of  1779." 


"The  History  and  Mythology  of  Sullivan's  Expedition." 

AN    ADDRESS   DELIVERED 

BEFORE  THE 

Wyoming  Commemorative  Association, 
July  3,  1903, 

—  BY  — 

WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFlS,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D., 

Of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  expedition  of  General  John  Sullivan  and  his  four 
thousand  continentals,  into  central  and  western  New  York, 
in  1779,  which  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  confed- 
eracy, though  ignored  or  slurred  over  by  the  average  his- 
torian, was  one  of  the  most  important  and  decisive  episodes 
in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  authorized 
by  Congress,  planned  by  Washington,  and  executed  by 
Sullivan,  who  had  some  of  the  ablest  soldiers  and  engineers 
in  the  Continental  army  to  assist  him.  While  the  loss  of 
life  was  extremely  small,  the  results  as  seen  in  history  were 
astonishingly  great.  Besides  paralyzing  savagery  as  a 
united  force,  it  stopped  the  flank  and  rear  attacks  on  Wash- 
ington's army.  It  opened  a  road  into  the  wilderness  and 
prepared  the  way,  even  a  high  way,  for  the  civilization  of 
the  Keystone  and  Empire  states.  Its  great  importance  and 
far-reaching  influence  were  recognized  at  the  time,  in  the 
thanks  of  Congress,  the  approbation  of  Washington,  and  in 
the  appointment  of  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to 
God. 

Then,  as  history  shows  is  so  often  the  case,  came  the  in- 
evitable disparagement  of  the  leader  and  his  work,  of  the 
whole  campaign  and  the  method  of  conducting  it.  The 
results   were   belittled   by   closet   historians.        With    more 
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ignorance  than  knowledge,  and  a  woeful  lack  of  insight,  the 
whole  affair  was  misunderstood.  This  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at,  considering  the  luxuriant  growth  of  myth  and  le- 
gend, which  overlaid  and  obscured  the  simple  reality.  Of 
late  years  critical  study  of  contemporaneous  records  and 
matter-of-fact  diaries,  coupled  with  a  painstaking  survey  of 
the  ground,  has  given  us  the  truth  in  its  perspective,  pro- 
portions and  color.  A  better  acquaintance  with  all  the 
facts,  freedom  from  prejudice  and  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  results,  reveal  the  real  ground  of  the  problem  as 
presented  to  Sullivan  in  1779.  As  the  greatness  of  the  dif- 
ficulties are  studied  and  the  imagination  regulated  by  wider 
knowledge,  all  the  factors  considered,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  expedition  of  1779  was  one  of  the  great 
episodes  of  the  Revolution  to  be  reckoned  in  its  decisive  in- 
fluences with  Trenton  and  Monmouth  and  second  only  to 
Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  and  we  place  Sullivan  only  after 
Washington  and  Greene. 

As  Wyoming  was  by  its  history  one  of  the  compelling 
causes  of  this  expedition  and  in  its  topography  the  neces- 
sary place  of  gathering  of  men  and  supplies,  it  seems  appro- 
priate on  this  day  of  celebration  to  take  as  our  subject,  "The 
History  and  Mythology  of  Sullivan's  Expedition." 

The  settlement  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  the  attack  by 
the  enemy,  usually  called  a  "massacre,"  and  the  great  ex- 
pedition of  vengeance  and  reprisal,  which  forever  ruined 
the  Long  House  of  the  Iroquois,  are  all  links  in  the  chain 
of  history. 

To  go  back  to  first  causes,  we  reach  that  decisive  year 
of  1609,  when  two  men,  Champlain  and  Hudson,  represent- 
ing the  two  contrasting  and  radically  different  types  of  civ- 
ilization, the  Germanic  and  the  Latin,  appeared  in  the 
waters  of  inland  New  York  State.  One  incarnated  New 
France,  the  other  though  an  Englishman  was  the  pioneer 
of  New  Netherland.  These  men,  unknown  to  each  other, 
were  even  more  than  fore-runners  of  a  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy for  the  possession  of  this  continent,  which  was  to  last 
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over  a  century  and  a  half.  Champlain  introduced  an  ele- 
ment which  divided  the  Indian  world,  and  made  the  red 
man  a  political  factor  in  the  contentions  of  Europeans.  By 
casting  in  the  resources  of  a  superior  civilization  in  an 
armed  conflict,  be  arrested  the  long  slow  course  of  Indian 
evolution  and  progress;  for,  unconsciously,  he  smote  with 
paralysis  Indian  industry  and  economic  systems.  From  the 
moment  of  the  flash  of  his  arquebus,  began  the  degradation 
of  the  red  man. 

The  Iroquois  Confederacy  of  Five  Nations  was  as  an 
island  in  the  great  ocean  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  that  sur- 
rounded them  on  every  side.  In  language,  habits  of  life, 
intellectual  ability  and  grade  of  civilization,  the  Iroquois 
were  the  superiors.  Making  themselves  possessors  of  the 
keys  of  this  continent,  they  erected  that  Long  House,  whose 
Western  door  was  at  Niagara,  its  Northern  door  at  Oswego, 
its  Eastern  door  at  Albany  and  its  Southern  door  at  Tioga 
Point.  With  their  own  resources,  even  before  the  advent 
of  the  white  man.  they  were  able  to  dominate  many  tribes 
both  far  and  near  and  to  put  them  under  tribute.  Being 
makers  of  salt,  agricultural  in  their  habits  and  acquirements, 
always  rich  in  food  supplies,  and  governing  most  of  the 
great  valleys,  waterways,  and  passes  of  the  most  valuably 
strategic  character,  they  held  their  own  grandly.  Until  the 
death-dealing  bullets  of  Champlain's  arquebusiers  changed 
the  whole  current  of  their  civilization  and  methods  of  war, 
they  equipped  themselves  in  bark  armor  and  frequently 
fought  in  the  open  in  bands  and  masses.  That  shot  near 
Ticonderoga,  on  July  30,  1609,  was  heard  throughout  the 
Iroquois  world.  From  that  hour  these  forest  warriors,  with 
one  voice,  swore  undying  hatred  to  the  French,  and  at  once 
sought  out  the  Dutch,  made  the  league  of  friendship  and 
mutual  aid,  even  "the  covenant  of  Corlaer."  From  Fort 
Orange  they  obtained  fire  arms  and  ammunition  and  were 
soon  able  to  dominate  or  terrorize  a  vast  area  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Through  sixteen  decades  or  mo'-e, 
while  the  French  and  the  British  were  struggling  for  supre- 
macy and  the  Indian  was  a  decisive  political  factor,  the  dyke 
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reared  by  the  Iroquois,  from  the  Hudson  to  Niagara,  re- 
mained unbroken  by  the  waves  of  French  aggression.  No 
bribe  or  threat,  no  priest  or  soldier,  neither  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity could  break  that  dyke.  The  Iroquois  remained  loyal, 
first  to  the  Dutch  and  then  to  our  English  fathers  and  their 
sovereign.  The  name  of  Arendt  VanCurler,  founder  of  the 
peace  league  with  the  Iroquois,  survives  even  the  confeder- 
acy itself,  in  the  names  given  by  their  descendants  to-day 
to  their  white  rulers.  In  the  United  States  they  call  the 
governor  of  New  York  "Corlaer,"  and  in  Canada  name 
King  Edward  VII,  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Emperor 
of  India,  "Kora  Kowa,"  the  Great  Corlaer. 

Nevertheless  as  Chronos  devours  his  own  offspring,  so 
in  time,  when  Germanic  principles  triumphed  over  Latin 
and  North  America  was  to  be  Anglo-Saxon,  after  Wolfe's 
triumph  at  Quebec,  the  Indian  ceased  to  be  a  decisive  poli- 
tical factor.  In  1776  it  meant  for  the  red  man  neutrality  or 
hostility,  and  in  either  case  slow  destruction.  For  the  In- 
dian, it  was  a  choice  between  two  evils.  The  English- 
speaking  house  was  divided  against  itself. 

Then  both  the  intellect  and  the  loyalty  of  the  savage, 
who  by  nature  is  a  conservative,  were  tried.  Naturally,  he 
took  the  conservative  side  of  the  argument.  Perhaps  he 
had  not  the  mental  initiative,  was  not  intellectually  able  to 
do  anything  else  or  otherwise.  At  any  rate,  our  fathers  saw 
the  impending  danger.  In  actual  forest  council,  the  British 
emissaries  would  quote  precedent,  and  to  argument  add  the 
persuasion  ot  more  abundant  whiskey,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, kettles  and  beads,  hatchets  and  mirrors,  than  the 
poorer  Continentals  could  offer.  Nevertheless  our  fathers 
in  Congress  employed  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  New  York, 
Schuyler,  Herkimer  and  others  who  knew  the  Indians  well, 
to  win  them  over  to  friendliness  or  at  least  to  remain  neu- 
tral. But  only  the  Oneidas,  through  Domine  Kirkland,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Mohawks  were  saved  to  the  American 
cause.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Iroquois  warriors  sided 
with  the  king.  Under  such  able  Tories  as  Butler  and  Mac- 
Donald,   and  their  own   Brant,  a  chief  of  unusual  ability, 
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they  followed  the  Biitish  flag  to  battle,  not  only  in  the  open 
field  with  St.  Leger,  Burgoyne  and  others,  but  over  the  long 
frontier  from  Saratoga  to  Pittsburg,  they  lighted  the  torch 
and  kept  the  tomahawk  red.  Wyoming,  Cherry  Valley, 
and  the  devastated  hamlets  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  in 
central  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  told  the  story  not  only 
of  desolation  and  of  death  and  the  weakening  of  American 
resources  and  power;  but,  from  the  military  and  strategic 
pcint  of  view,  such  active  hostilities  created  one  of  the 
gravest  of  problems.  Out  of  the  heart  of  New  York  State, 
and  navigable  almost  throughout  their  entire  length  by  the 
birch  bark  canoe,  flowed  the  streams,  which  blending  in 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  made  easy  highways  to  the 
sea.  This,  to  the  eye  of  Congress  and  Washington,  meant 
the  maintenance  not  only  of  constant  rear  and  flank  attacks 
upon  the  line  of  settlements  and  the  army  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  resources,  so  necessary  in  a  defensive  campaign,  but 
also  the  formation  of  an  enemy's  granary  and  deport  of  food 
supplies,  by  which  the  British  and  their  allies  could  be  pro- 
visioned, and  thus  kept  to  the  highest  efficiency.  The  chief 
difficulties  of  the  British  were  geography  and  the  commis- 
sariat. Washington  knew  this,  and  he  profited  by  his 
knowledge. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary,  then,  that  the  Indian  coun- 
try should  be  desolated  and  the  power  of  the  Canadians  and 
savages  be  paralyzed.  No  one  saw  the  danger  and  the 
necessity  more  clearly  than  Washington.  None  knew 
better  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  and  the 
enemy  to  be  faced,  for  Washington's  early  training  had  been 
in  the  forest,  and  his  first  battles  were  with  Indians.  It 
was  Washington  who  insisted  that  the  artillery  should  be 
taken,  and,  despite  jeers  and  criticism,  it  was  taken.  None 
knew  bettet?  than  he  the  demoralizing  effects  of  bombs  and 
the  inability  of  the  forest  ranger,  accustomed  to  the  defense 
of  tree  trunks,  to  stand  in  force  against  round  shot  and  can- 
ister.    What  could  shatter  a  tree  made  the  Indian  quail. 

So  Congress  on  February  27th,  1779,  having  voted  and 
given  the  order,  Washington  decided  to  detach  one-third 
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of  the  whole  force  at  his  command.  He  tendered  the 
leadership,  as  courtesy  bound  him,  to  Gates,  who  declined 
it.  It  was  then  at  once  offered  by  the  commander-in-chief 
to  one  whom  he  trusted,  and  who,  though  not  infallible  in 
judgment  or  action,  was  swift  and  capable  of  rectifying  mis- 
takes when  made — General  John  Sullivan.  Though  but 
forty  years  old,  he  was  a  veteran.  Interpreting  aright  the 
king's  order  forbidding  the  importation  of  arms  into  the 
colonies  as  a  declaration  of  war,  he  led  in  December,  1774, 
the  first  American  soldiers  in  the  first  hostile  act  against 
Great  Britain,  by  capturing  the  fort  at  Piscataqua  and  thus 
obtaining  the  powder  lor  Bunker  Hill.  After  that  he  served 
at  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  Canada,  at  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  at  Butts'  Hill,  Rhode  Island 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  trusted  of  Washington's 
division  commanderSo 

To  form  the  grand  army  of  chastisement,  four  brigades 
of  infantry  furnished  by  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  one  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, a  battalion  of  riflemen,  about  eighteen  hundred  horses 
and  a  flotilla  of  about  five  hundred  boats,  the  building  of  a 
military  road  from  Easton  to  Wyoming,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  corps  of  three  hundred  pioneers,  axemen,  bridge 
builders,  etc,  and  a  staff  of  surveyors  and  geographers  were 
necessary.  Besides  Easton  and  Wyoming  as  basis  of  sup- 
plies, with  a  service  of  couriers  or  expresses,  to  keep  open 
the  line  of  communication,  there  were  to  be  built  a  fort  and 
hospital  near  Tioga  Point.  Another  fort,  with  supplies 
and  cattle  to  be  sent  on  later,  was  to  be  erected  at  the  foot 
of  Seneca  Lake,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  country; 
and,  perhaps,  for  a  final  dash  before  frost,  another  fortifica- 
tion at  Honeoye  would  be  necessary.  The  work  to  be  done 
against  the  Indians  was,  in  Washington's  words,  "the  total 
destruction  and  devastation  of  their  settlements."  The 
maize  land,  orchards  and  gardens  in  Central  and  Western 
New  York  were  to  be  ruined,  and  the  forts,  houses,  and  holy 
places  given  to  the  flames,  so  that  the  region  would  not  be 
habitable  again  even  by  savages  for  possibly  several  years. 
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The  spirit  of  the  Indians  was  to  be  so  broken,  that  though 
they  might  afterward  send  out  small  raiding  parties,  they 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  put  a  large  force  in  the  field. 
Thus  they  would  cease  to  be  valuable  as  allies  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  a  serious  element  in  the  final  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  punishment  determined  upon  was  severe,  even  to 
the  limit  of  the  ethics  of  civilization,  but  our  fathers  remem- 
bered Wyoming.  It  was  one  of  the  counts  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  the  indictment  against  King  George 
that  "He  (the  king  of  Great  Britain)  has  endeavored  to 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  In- 
dian savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistin- 
guished destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions." 

Had  this  sentence  been  penned  in  1778,  after  Wyoming, 
instead  of  in  r776,  the  indictment  would  have  been  stronger. 

The  Middle  Slates,  as  being  nearest  to  the  ground  to  be 
invaded,  were  called  upon  to  furnish  the  chief  force.  Of 
the  four  brigades,  three,  together  with  the  artillery,  and 
most  of  the  riflemen,  scouts  and  pioneers  were  from  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  and  New  Jersey.  With  these  were  to 
be  joined  the  New  Hampshire  brigade,  then  in  camp  at 
Redding,  Conn.,  and  the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  then  at 
Cherry  Valley.  The  march  was  to  be  made  by  the  right 
wing  advancing  from  Schenectady,  and  the  left  wing  from 
Pittsburg,  both  wings  to  join  the  main  army  at  Tioga  Point. 

The  main  army  under  Sullivan's  command  gathered  at 
Easton  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1779.  The  Penn- 
sylvania brigade  formed  the  light  troops  under  General 
Hand — gay-hearted,  impetuous  and  brave,  the  youngest  of 
the  brigadiers.  Proctor's  regiment  of  artillery,  (now  the  Se  ■ 
cond  United  States)  with  nine  pieces,  left  the  forts  of  the 
Delaware,  their  place  being  taken  by  Colonel  Jehu  Eyre  and 
his  Philadelphia  batteries  and  men  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Line.  Most  of  the  riflemen  and  boatmen  were  also  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  though  in  Major  Parr's  battalion  were  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  experts.  The  New 
Jerseymen  had  marched  from  Bound  Brook  and  Elizabeth. 
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The  New  Hampshiremen  had  crossed  the  Hudson  from 
Fishkill  to  Newburg,  and  thence  moved  through  New  Jer- 
sey to  Easton,  some  of  them  helping  to  build  the  military 
road  westward  from  Wind  Gap  to  Wyoming.  Arriving  at 
Wyoming  they  remained  from  the  end  of  June  until  July 
31st.  Then  supplies  and  stores  having  come  from  Sunbury, 
the  march  up  the  Susquehanna  valley  to  Tioga  Point  began. 
By  August  12th  boats  were  moored  and  unloaded,  the  great 
camp  formed  and  the  construction  of  Fort  Sullivan  begun. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  troops  were  employed  with  axe, 
pick,  shove),  or  spade  on  this  diamond-shaped  structure  of 
fresh  iorest  timber,  built  to>  occupy  the  whole  space  between 
the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna,  where  they  approach  near 
each  other,  seven  miles  above  their  junction.  The  fort  con- 
sisted of  a  ditch  and  curtains,  or  palisades,  each  line  being 
one  hundred  yards  long,  with  a  block  house  at  each  corner. 
There  was  also  a  commodious  hospital  erected,  for  this  was 
no  mere  outing  in  the  forest,  and  soon  enough  the  wounded 
and  disabled,  first  by  the  fives  and  tens  and  then  by  the  score, 
filled  the  rough  axe-smoothed  bunks.  Happily  there  were 
women's  ministering  hands  to  sweeten  the  time  of  tedium 
and  ease  the  hours  of  pain. 

Sullivan  had  heard  as  yet  neither  from  his  right  or  his 
left  wing  and  meanwhile  the  enemy  left  no  resource  untried 
to  divert  him  from  his  plan.  Brant,  besides  sending  out 
small  scalping  parties,  was  incessantly  active,  and  the  bloody 
raid  on  Goshen,  Minnesink,  and  other  places,  which  furn- 
ished fresh  scalps  for  the  Long  House,  was  the  sequel. 
Sullivan  however,  refusing  to  be  disturbed  in  his  one  pur- 
pose, knowing  also  that  in  this  case  offence  was  the  surest 
defence,  urged  forward  his  preparations.  Nevertheless, 
anxious  for  his  awaited  reinforcements  he  sent  forward  up 
the  Susquehanna  valley  on  the  16th  of  August  nine  hun- 
dred picked  Pennsylvanians  and  New  Hampshire  men  un- 
der Generals  Hand  and  Poor  to  meet  Clinton,  at  whom  let 
us  now  look. 

Gathering  his  forces  at  Schenectady  and  building  two 
hundred  and  twelve  flat  bottomed  boats,  Clinton,  a  skillful 
engineer,  as  well  as  general,  moved  his  flotilla  and  forces, 
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tip  the  Mohawk  river  to  Canajoharie.  With  vast  toil  the 
stores,  ammunition  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  under  Col- 
onel UuBois,  were  loaded  on  wagons  drawn  by  eight  horses, 
carried  over  the  hills  and  set  down  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Otsego.  There  the  men  in  camp  waited  for  droves  of  cattle 
from  Kingston,  for  orders  from  Sullivan  to  move,  and  for 
the  rains  from  heaven  to  fill,  above  their  ordinary  level,  both 
Schuyler  and  Otsego  lakes.  Clinton  the  engineer  intended 
to  store  up  enough  water  to  float  his  line  of  boats  down  into 
the  valley  and  bring  them  safely  all  the  way  to  Tioga  Point. 
This  superb  and  audacious  enterprise  was  entirely  success- 
ful. It  was  a  case,  on  a  large  scale,  of  "shooting  the 
chutes."  The  dam  was  cut  on  Sunday  night  and  the  whole 
force  moved  down  on  the  water  slide  into'  the  Iroquois  coun- 
try to  the  southwest.  The  phenomenon  of  a  brimming  river 
in  August  was  to  the  savage  a  sign  of  Heaven's  displeasure. 
To  the  white  man,  it  was  the  triumph  of  science  and  a  proof 
of  their  faith  in  Him  who  said  to  men  "Replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  it,"  and,  "concerning  the  works  of  My  hands, 
command  ye  Me." 

At  the  place  in  Broome  County,  on  the  Erie  Railroad, 
8  miles  west  of  Binghamton  and  still  called,  from  the  happy 
episode,  Union,  the  troops  of  Hand  and  Poor,  having  al- 
ready heard  the  joyful  music  of  Clinton's  evening  gun,  made 
junction  on  the  19th  at  10  a.  m.  Happy  as  was  the  meet- 
ing in  the  forest  and  by  the  river  side,  it  was  a  still  more 
joyful  occasion,  with  dramatic,  spectacular,  musical  ele- 
merts  added,  when  the  whole  body  joined  the  great  force  at 
Ticga  Point.  Then  the  cannon  mouths  sang  welcome  and 
the  welkin  rang.  It  was  on  Sunday,  August  22nd,  at  10  a. 
m.,  that  the  flotilla  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  boats  moved 
past  the  camp,  saluted  by  the  Pennsylvania  light  troops, 
abundant  fife  and  drum  music,  and  a  salvo  of  thirteen  rounds 
of  artillery. 

Colonel  Brodhead's  force  at  Pittsburg,  the  left  wing, 
though  small,  was  mightily  effective.  His  men  penetrated 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  into  southwestern  New 
York,  destroying  the  Indian  habitations  and  avenging  the 
slaughter  of  their  friends  and  neighbors.       They  followed  a 
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trail  marked  by  the  parings  of  white  people's  scalps,  whom 
the  Muncies  and  Senecas  having  tomahawked  had  stretched 
and  dried  on  hoops.  It  is  probable  that  the  advance  cour- 
iers, sent  out  by  Brodhead  to  communicate  with  General 
Sullivan,  reached  as  far  as  the  Chemung  river  at  Hornells- 
ville,  even  to  the  place  where  the  Senecas  the  year  before  had 
built  and  launched  the  canoes  that  brought  their  marauding 
bands  to  the  massacre  at  Wyoming.  However  as  these  men 
v,ere  probably  all  killed  by  the  lurking  and  vigilant  savages, 
we  cannot  be  certain  of  this,  nor  tell  where  to-day  their 
bones  lie.  The  value  of  the  left  wing  and  of  Brodhead's 
toils  and  pains  lay  in  this,  that,  in  all  probability,  four  or  five 
hundred  Indian  warriors,  to  defend  their  own  homes,  were 
kept  off  the  war  path  against  Sullivan. 

On  the  nth,  Sullivan  had  sent  forward  Captain  Cum- 
mings  and  scouts  to  the  Indian  town  of  Chemung,  some 
miles  to  the  westward.  After  their  report,  Sullivan  in  per- 
son, with  most  of  his  men  under  Generals  Hand  and  Poor 
marched  in  the  hope  of  a  surprise.  After  all  the  toil  which 
accompanies  a  night  march,  they  found  the  town  deserted. 
General  Hand,  with  the  nth  Pennsylvania  regiment  and  the 
two  Wyoming  companies,  pursued  the  retreating  enemy 
and  were  led  into  an  ambush.  Although  our  men  stood 
their  ground  and  chased  the  enemy  away,  yet  the  loss  in 
that  unfortunate  episode  was  greater  than  in  the  great  bat- 
tie  later  on  the  29th.  Besides  twelve  brave  fellows  wounded, 
six  dead  were  brought  back  on  the  horses  and  buried  with 
military  honors  and  religious  ceremonies.  Proctor's  band 
played  the  sweetly  mournful  tune,  "Roslyn  Castle,"  one  of 
the  several  airs  that  we  know  were  favorites  with  the  Rev- 
olutionary hfers  and  drummers.  These,  performers,  as  a 
rule,  formed  the  personnel  of  most  of  the  revolutionary 
regiments,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  except  among  the 
French  allies  "the  sparkling  Bourbonnieres"  was  there  a 
full  brass  band  in  the  whole  Continental  army,  though 
among  some  of  the  German  Pennsylvania  troops,  instru- 
ments of  wind,  string  and  percussion  were  not  unknown. 
The  subject  of  the  popular  music  of  the  Revolution  is  a  fas- 
cinating one  and  worthy  of  full  investigation,  and  should 
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engage  the  earnest  attention  of  some  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution.  Others  of  our  men  were  shot  in  ambush, 
while  in  the  tall  grass  attending  to  the  horses  or  cattle,  yet 
the  cemetery  at  Tioga  Point  was  an  unmarked  one,  kept 
purposely  secret  from  the  savage. 

Mid-August  had  come  and  gone  and  the  angel  of  Des- 
tiny declared  that  there  should  be  "time  no  longer."     Pre- 
parations for  the  great  march  into  the  wilderness,  to  which 
neither  reinforcement  could  come  and  from  which,  if  dire 
disastei  fell,  retreat  was  scarcely  possible.       The  reassign- 
ment of  brigades  and  regiments  was  made  and  the  order  of 
march  in  the  battle  was  formed.       Above  all  else,  Sullivan 
was  determined  not  to  be  "Braddocked."       The  riflemen 
were   to   march   in   advance   as   skirmishers   and   flankers. 
Beating  the  bush,  and  exploring  the  forest,  scanning  every 
supposable  point  of  danger  and  coigne  of  vantage  to  the 
enemy,  occasionally  making  observation  from  hill  or  tall 
tree  top,  they  were  to  be  a  sort  of  cavalry  on  foot,  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  army.      The  post  of  honor  in  the  rear  was 
filled  by  Clinton's  brigade.       On  the  right  was  Poor's  bri- 
gade, on  the  left  Maxwell's,  and  outside  of  both  New  Hamp- 
shiremen  and  Jerseymen,  or  the  flanking  division  proper, 
was  to  be  still  another  flank  guard  of  picked  men.       In  the 
center  of  all  was  Proctor's  artillery,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  thus  guarded  on  all  sides  by  the  four  infantry 
divisions,  and  on  either  side  of  the  artillery  were  three  lines 
or  columns  of  pack  horses.       Sullivan  knew  that  the  first 
endeavor  of  the  enemy  would  be  to  stampede  the  horses. 
This  could  easily  be  done  then,  as  it  is  clone  by  hostile  In- 
dians now,  by  waving  red  blankets  in  the  faces  of  the  ani- 
mals.    Thus,  by  breaking  up  the  formations  and  getting  the 
troops  in  a  huddle,  they  hoped  to  win  easy  victory.       The 
Indians  and  British  could  do,  they  thought,  what  the  French 
and  savages  had  done  so  handsomely  with  Braddock. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  possible  in  marching  through 
the  forest,  over  hills  and  in  morasses,  to  keep  up  the  form- 
ations, so  finely  and  easily  made  on  paper,  for  much  of  the 
path  had  to  be  literally  chopped  through  by  the  pioneers. 
As  the  only  prepared  highways  were  the  river  valleys  made 
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by  nature,  and  the  Indian  trails  smoothed  by  the  moccasin, 
it  would  often  happen  that  the  army  would  be  stretched  out 
in  a  line  five  or  six  miles  long.  Nevertheless  we  see  in  his 
elaborate  plans  the  great  care  exercised  by  Sullivan.  The 
01  der  of  battle  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  order  of  march, 
but  even  greater  efforts  were  put  on  precautions  against 
flank  attacks  and  the  possible  demoralization  of  the  eighteen 
hundred  horses  that  were  to  carry  the  food  and  stores. 

It  was  a  busy  August  scene  at  Tioga  Point,  the  old 
Southern  Door  of  the  Iroquois  Long  House.  Probably  as 
many  as  five  hundred  flat  bottomed  boats  were  at  one  time 
moored  in  the  two  rivers,  the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna. 
The  routine  and  variety  of  labor,  of  drill,  of  guard  mounting, 
the  occasmnos  of  worship  and  of  mirth,  were  lively  and  in- 
teresting. To  load  the  horses  properly  tents  and  other 
available  material  had  to  be  cut  up  and  made  into  bags, 
which  were  filled  with  flour  and  meal.  Sullivan  had  been 
badly  treated  by  the  Board  of  War.  His  supplies  of  cloth- 
ing were  very  deficient.  Most  of  the  meat,  being  put  in 
green  wood  casks,  had  to  be  thrown  away.  Thus  poorly 
furnished,  and  his  complement  of  five  thousand  rank  and 
file  being  far  from  complete,  he  led  his  host  at  great  risk 
into  the  wilderness. 

Beside  the  troops,  there  were  about  six  hundred  non- 
combatants,  sutlers,  boatmen,  carpenters,  etc.,  and  these  in- 
cluded at  one  time  a  hundred,  and  later  forty  women  and 
children.  On  the  north  of  Tioga  Peninsula  were  the  Penn- 
sylvania light  troops,  in  and  near  the  fort  proper  were  Col. 
Shrieve  and  250  New  Jersey  troops  who  were  to  form  the 
garrison.  The  various  other  regiments  were  encamped  on 
the  main  space  of  the  peninsula,  the  old  maize  land. 

In  the  camp  kitchens,  one  would  find  a  variety  of 
method.  The  Yankees  made  their  chowder,  for  the  rivers 
were  full  of  fish,  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  their  "  dump 
noodles  and  schnitz" — boiled  dough  with  dried  apples  and 
molasses.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  distinctfully  Ameri- 
can dishes  are  nothing  more  than  the  evolution,  with  im- 
provements, of  purely  Indian  origins. 
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By  this  time  the  army  had  learned  to  make  good  bread 
in  the  camp  ovens.  Every  few  days  there  would  be 
an  express,  or  messenger,  from  Washington's  army.  The 
artillery,  when  not  parked,  was  tried  and  fired  on  the  boats 
in  order  to  get  the  men  used  to  handling  the  guns  on  the 
water  and  to  try  the  strength  of  the  boat  timbers.  When  on 
the  24th,  a  fresh  flotilla  with  cattle  and  stores  from  Wyo- 
ming arrived,  it  made  more  bustle  and  excitement.  With 
three  chaplains,  ten  surgeons,  eleven  drum  and  fife  majors, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  drummers  and  fifers,  with 
engineers,  geographers,  scouts,  friendly  Indians  and  the 
men  of  various  parts  of  the  six  or  seven  states  in  their  varied 
uniforms,  or  none  at  all,  with  a  garb  furnished  by  the  forest 
as  well  as  by  the  loom,  by  the  skins  of  animals  as  well  as  im- 
ports from  beyond  sea,  with  an  occasional  full  uniform  of 
buff  and  blue,  there  wTas  no  lack  of  color  or  variety. 

On  the  25th  the  packing  up  was  finished,  and  prepara- 
tions were  completed.  DuBois's  two  six-pounders  were  left 
to  the  garrison,  most  of  the  women,  children,  sutlers  and 
boatmen  sent  back,  and  on  the  26th,  the  whole  army  started 
into  the  untracked  wilderness  to  begin  one  of  the  most  coura- 
geous and  toilsome  campaigns  in  history,  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  dangerous  in  American  annals,  and  one  which  for 
success,  both  in  the  objects  for  which  it  was  sent  out  and  for 
the  slight  loss  of  life  attendant  upon  it,  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  in  the  long  and  splendid  story  of  the 
United  States  army.  The  route  was  up  the  Chemung  river 
valley  to  Seneca  Lake,  and  thence  into  the  region  of  the 
little  lakes  to  the  capital  of  the  Senecas,  the  big  town  in  the 
Genesee  valley 

Three  days  afterward,  on  Sunday  the  29th  of  August, 
the  principal  battle  of  the  campaign  and  one  of  the  great 
decisive  battles  of  the  American  revolution,  was  fought.  It 
was  so  decisive  that,  from  that  moment,  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy was  broken  and  savagery  paralyzed.  After  it,  very 
few  of  Sullivan's  soldiers  saw  a  single  Indian  during  the 
whole  campaign,  and  the  march  was  made  through  a  lonely 
country,  which,  though  long  occupied,  was  wholly  deserted 
cf  its  defenders. 
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Just  beyond  Baldwin's  Creek,  on  the  western  and  north- 
ern side  of  one  of  the  hog-backed  hills,  so  common  in  the 
Chemung  valley,  the  British  regular  soldiers  and  Canadian 
rangers,  numbering  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
allied  Indians,  counting  possibly  nine  hundred,  had  built  a 
line  of  entrenchments,  having  a  total  length  of  about  tftree 
quarters  of  a  mile,  built  in  the  shape  of  an  L,  between  the 
hill  and  river  and  commanding  a  narrow  defile  between  the 
woods  and  the  water.  According  to  their  point  of  view  and 
strategic  purpose,  Sullivan's  army  in  approaching  would  be 
obliged  to  string  out  in  a  long  line  between  the  concealed 
breastworks  and  the  river.  In  front  of  the  fortified  lines  or 
the  long  line  of  the  L,  lay  a  valley  running  to  the  north, 
covered  chiefly  with  a  swamp  and  through  which  ran  Bald- 
win's Creek,  which  the  Americans  must  cross.  The  en- 
trenchments were  masked  with  greenery,  so  as  to  be  easily 
passed  by  without  being  seen.  From  the  foreground  where 
the  old  Indian  houses  had  stood,  and  more  or  less  axe  work 
in  building  the  breastworks  and  bastions  had  been  done, 
all  traces  of  work,  with  the  chips  and  debris  had  been 
cleared  away  and  fresh  young  trees  planted  out  to  ward  off 
suspicion  of  any  artificial  fortification  near  by.  It  was  the 
regularity  of  this  planting,  however,  that  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  our  keen-eyed  scouts  so  well  versed  in  forest  lore 
and  phenomena.  The  British  and  Indians  hoped  that  when 
the  continental  army  was  half  through  the  narrow  defile, 
their  watchers  on  the  adjoining  hills,  by  quickly  rush- 
ing down  among  the  pack  trains,  would  demoralize  the 
horses  by  flapping  blankets  in  their  animals'  faces  and  stam- 
pede them.  By  demoralizing  the  troops  and  preventing  re- 
gular formations  during  the  ambuscade,  they  could  either 
check  their  advance  or  "Braddock"  them,  making  frightful 
slaughter.  On  the  other  hand  the  Continentals,  to  a  man, 
and  especially  one  man,  their  commander,  determined  that 
this  should  not  be  done. 

So  when  Major  Parr  of  the  riflemen  reported  the  situa- 
tion, Sullivan  with  quick  insight,  keen  acuteness,  and  yet 
with  wise  deliberation  formed  the  plan  of  the  battle.  He 
sent  the  riflemen  ahead  to  keep  the  enemy  busy  by  skirm- 
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ishing  along  Baldwin  Creek,  with  Hand's  light  brigade  to 
support  them.  He  posted  the  artillery  on  rising  ground, 
so  that  they  could  throw  shells  over  and  inside  of  the  en- 
trenchments, while  the  round  shot  knocked  gaps  in  the  par- 
apet and  the  grape  made  movement  away  from  the  cover 
of  the  trees  nearly  impossible.  The  New  Jersey  troops 
were  moved  forward  to  the  left  to  occupy  the  ground  near 
the  river  which  the  enemy  had  hoped  would  be  the  place 
of  defeat.  Poor's  New  Hampshiremen  were  sent  to  the 
right  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  flank  by  a  far  forward  attack. 
But  tc  do  this,  the  men  must  get  through  the  swamp  and 
climb  the  hill — no  easy  task.  Clinton's  brigade  was  to 
support  the  New  Hampshiremen. 

Now  on  Europe's  paved  roads,  it  is  easy  to  time  a 
movement  of  even  many  miles,  not  only  in  hours  but  even 
in  minutes,  but  as  General  Grant  well  knew,  and  Sullivan 
before  him,  this  cannot  be  done  in  swamps  and  woods,  es- 
pecially on  an  intensely  hot  and  sultry  day.  So  as  the  hours 
were  passing,  and  no  crackle  of  musketry  was  heard  on  the 
far  right,  Sullivan  ordered  the  artillery  to  open  at  3  P.  M. 
The  bombs  and  grape  so  demoralized  the  savages  that  when 
at  last  Brant  received  word  from  his  outposts  on  the  hill,  of 
Poor's  flank  movement,  his  warriors  were  only  too  glad  to 
follow  him  to  an  attack,  which  for  a  few  moments,  while 
the  regiments  were  necessarily  detached,  threatened  the  al- 
most total  destruction  of  Col.  Reid's  2nd  New  Hampshire 
regiment,  who,  with  unloaded  guns,  probably  with  Stony 
Point  in  fresh  memory,  had  depended  on  the  bayonet  alone. 
Col.  Dearborn  of  the  3rd  New  Hampshire,  taking  in  the  sit- 
uation, at  once  ordered  about  face  and  moved  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends.  The  Indians  seeing  themselves  between 
two  fires  began  retreat.  About  this  time  in  the  valley  be- 
low, Sullivan  ordered  Hand's  light  troops  to  advance  over 
the  entrenchments,  and  Maxwell  to  pursue  the  fugitives. 
The  running  fight,  of  which  pursuit  and  retreat  were  the 
chief  features,  reached  well  into  the  limits  of  the  modern 
city  of  Elmira.  Although  only  twelve  of  the  enemy  were 
found  on  the  battle  field,  it  is  likely  that  many  more,  killed 
by  the  artillery  and  riflemen,  were  carried  off  along  with  the 
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wounded  early  in  the  action.  General  Sullivan  reported 
his  loss  as  three  killed  and  thirty-nine  wounded.  One 
diarist  tells  of  twenty-six  dead  Indians.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  no  accurate  account  could  be  made,  the  fighting  being 
over  so  large  an  area,  the  whole  army  going  forward  and 
passing  by  the  field,  and  the  examination  being  very  hasty. 
Judged  by  either  the  numbers  engaged  or  the  casualties,  it 
seems  no  wonder  that  in  our  Revolutionary  history,  as  thus 
far  written,  this  battle  of  Newtown  receives  slight  notice. 
Yet  in  what  we  may  call  the  physical  as  distinct  from  the 
descriptive  geography  of  war,  potency  rather  than  phen- 
omena, this,  in  its  decisiveness,  was  a  colossal  event. 

The  advance  was  now  into  the  lake  region.  The  great 
fruit  and  maize  regions  and  a  once  populous  country  lay 
before  the  invading  host.  Besides  the  soldiers'  legs,  there 
were  only  the  pack-horse  to  carry  food  and  reserve  am- 
munition. The  heavy  howitzers  were  sent  back  to  the  fort 
at  Tioga  Point.  Yet  to  pull  the  six-pounders  over  the 
rough  and  stony  country,  roadless  except  for  trails,  through 
the  stump-lined  swathes  cut  by  the  pioneers'  axes  in  the 
fcrest,  and  up  and  over  and  down  the  hills,  required  some- 
times the  labor  of  two  and  three  hundred  men  to  each  gun. 
In  corduroying  swamps  and  building  bridges,  the  pioneers 
had  on  many  days  long  hours  of  exhausting  toil.  One  of 
the  worst  obstacles  lay  at  the  beginning.  Between  Horse- 
heads  and  the  next  camp  ground  there  was  that  deep,  dark, 
miry  swamp  with  a  clay  bottom  and  loam  top,  several  miles 
long,  out  of  which  flowed  the  head  waters  of  streams  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Chesapeake,  and  this  must  be  tra- 
versed. Walk  through  it  to-day,  or  bowl  along  in  the  stream 
or  trolley  cars,  and  you  see  a  sunny  open  place,  a  continuous 
celery  bed  or  vegetable  garden.  The  white  man's  axe, 
when  he  cut  down  the  hemlocks  long  ago,  opened  the  once 
dense  gloom  to  sunshine.  Later  he  made  a  highway  to 
transport  grain  and  lumber  by  cutting  through  it  the  Che- 
mung Canal.  To-day,  by  the  virtue  of  steam  or  the  mystic 
power  of  electricity  over  pathways  of  steel,  he  journeys  for 
traffic  or  pleasure.  But  in  1779,  this  valley,  a  wilderness 
of  gloomy  shade  and  slippery  mire,  was  also  a  slough  of 
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despcnd.  On  that  night  of  horrors,  the  last  in  August,  the 
exhausted  soldiers  and  weary  animals  scarcely  got  through, 
and  some  of  them  never,  while  much  property,  worth  its 
weight  in  geld,  was  lost.  However,  at  the  inlet  of  Seneca 
lake,  the  Continentals  found  wealth  of  cattle  and  the  empty 
houses  of  the  great  Indian  village,  where  French  Catherine, 
the  squaw  queen  had  had  her  headquarters.  Then,  along  the 
blue  ribbon  of  Seneca  lake,  lined  with  Indian  villages,  peach 
and  apple  orchards,  corn  fields  and  vegetable  gardens,  they 
heard  the  mysterious  "lake  cannon"  of  our  time.  The  cen- 
tury's growth  of  new  trees,  that  has  sprung  up  in  the  path- 
way cut  by  Sullivan's  axemen  to  let  the  artillery  and  pack 
horses  through,  can  to-day  be  discerned  against  the  differ- 
ing hue  of  the  more  ancient  timber.  Where  Geneva  now 
stands  were  British  store  houses,  and  near  by  a  town  of  fifty 
lon<y  houses,  amid  orchards,  gardens  and  corn  fields.  Be- 
side fish  oonds,  granaries  and  fenced  fields,  with  sometimes 
new  houses,  having  in  parts  sawed  timbers,  were  twelve 
kinds  of  vegetables.  If  Sullivan's  soldiers  had  been  vege- 
tarians, they  would  have  found  themselves  in  Paradise;  but, 
with  their  settled  carnivorous  tastes  and  habits,  it  was  a 
hardship  to  do  without  flesh  food  and  live  for  nearly  a 
month  on  succotash.  Yet,  although  meat  supplies  had 
failed  and  flour  and  meal  were  short,  and  the  men  on  half 
rations,  they  bravely  resolved  to  go  forward,  and  forward 
they  went,  burning  the  Indian  towns  at  Canandaigua  and 
Honeoye  and  making  the  tall  corn  sink  under  their  swords. 
With  no  information  except  such  as  the  scouts  could 
give  him  and  no  maps  of  a  country,  which  not  more  than  a 
half  dozen  men  in  his  army  had  ever  seen,  Sullivan  at  Hon- 
eyoc  fortified  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  Indian  long  houses 
with  kegs  and  bags  of  flour,  while  two  three-pounders  point- 
ed their  long  cold  noses  out  of  the  port  holes.  Leaving  here 
the  heavy  baggage,  cattle,  and  most  of  the  horses,  with  the 
disabled  men,  and  fifty  of  his  best  troops  under  Captain 
Cummings  as  a  garrison,  he  pushed  forward  to  the  head  of 
Conesus  Lake.  The  place  past  which  he  must  march  in 
order  to  reach  the  big  Indian  town,  which  was  the  goal 
of    the    expedition,    was    an    ideal    spot    for    the    enemy. 
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Reinforced  by  white  men  from  Canada  and  several  hundred 
Indians,  now  released  from  attending  to  Brodhead,  making 
for  him  a  total  of  over  a  thousand  combatants,  Butler,  the 
Tory,  posted  his  men  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  in  the 
ravines,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake's  inlet,  expecting 
surely  this  time  to  "Braddock  Sullivan." 

But  all  the  Tory's  well  laid  plans  fell  to  ruin  through  the 
rashness  of  one  brave  man,  who  had  yielded  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  young  Continental  soldiers  eager  to  see  the  foe. 
They  begged  to  be  taken  on  what  proved  to  be  a  ''bloody 
scout,"  like  that  at  Lake  George  in  the  same  month,  twenty- 
five  years  before,  and  he  yielded.  Sullivan's  advance 
reached  Conesus  Lake  inlet  by  dusk  of  September  12th. 
He  ordered  Lieutenant  Thomas  Boyd  to  take  three  or  four 
riflemen,  to  proceed  and  find  out  the  exact  site  of  the  In- 
dian village  and  report  at  sunrise.  Probably  beset  by  im- 
portunate volunteers,  Boyd  with  twenty-eight  companions 
passed  Butler's  forces,  without  being  discovered  and  at 
daylight  reached  the  Indian  town  and  sent  back  four  of  his 
party  to  report.  Later  his  men  fired  upon  a  party  of  four 
Indians,  three  of  whom  succeeded  in  escaping.  Soon  after, 
while  advancing  toward  the  American  lines  Boyd  was  lured 
on  by  Indians  pretending  to  retreat  and  his  party  was  soon 
surrounded.  Of  his  whole  command  eight  escaped  and 
fifteen  were  slain. 

Yet  this  loss,  the  greatest  Sullivan  had  thus  far  suffered, 
was  in  all  probability  the  means  of  saving  our  army  not 
only  from  further  casualties,  but  possibly  from  great  slaugh- 
ter in  a  large  ambuscade;  for  Butler,  hearing  the  firing, 
imagined  that  Sullivan  had  discovered  his  plan  of  fight  and 
had  again,  as  at  Newtown,  outflanked  him.  Acting  on  this 
delusion,  he  drew  off  his  men  from  their  favorable  position 
in  order  to  destroy  Boyd's  party,  which  he  was  chagrined 
to  find  when  too  late  not  a  brigade  or  regiment,  but  only 
a  squad,  very  small  and  easily  handled.  Meanwhile  Sulli- 
van's pioneers  having  rebuilt  the  bridge  over  the  inlet, 
Hand's  light  corps  dashed  up  the  slopes,  and  the  enemy 
were  soon  driven  away  and  scattered. 
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Never  again,  after  this,  did  Sullivan  Continentals  in  this 
campaign  meet  an  organized  force.  The  great  towns  in 
the  wonderfully  fertile  Genesee  valley  were  destroyed,  the 
grain  first  leveled  and  then  piled  in  the  Indian  houses  and 
set  on  fire,  and  the  white  captives  rescued.  The  order  to 
return  march  was  given  at  3  p.  in.,  September  15th. 

On  reaching  Geneva,  various  parties  were  sent  into  the 
Indian  country  apart  from  the  main  army.  Col.  Gansevoort 
with  a  hundred  men  was  dispatched  to  go  northward 
and  through  the  Mohawk  valley  by  way  of  Fort  Stanwix  to 
Albany.  He  bears  witness  that  Iroquois  civilization  had  so 
far  progressed  that  "these  Indians  live  much  better  than 
most  of  the  Mohawk  river  farmers.  Their  houses  were  well 
furnished  with  all  necessary  household  utensils  and  great 
plenty  of  grain.     Several  horses,  cows  and  wagons,  etc." 

The  main  army  went  southward  down  along  the  Seneca 
water,  but  the  shores  of  Cayuga,  Queen  of  the  Lakes,  as  yet 
unseen,  except  by  Oneida  scouts,  was  to  be  devastated  on 
both  sides.  The  goal  this  time  was  Coreorganel,  a  great 
village  on  the  inlet  near  the  future  city  of  Ithaca.  To  ac- 
complish this  work,  Lieutenant  Col.  William  Butler  with 
six  hundred  men  of  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  was 
sent  to  lay  waste  the  towns  on  the  east  side.  With  him 
went  a  geographer,  who  measured  the  way.  Down  the  west 
side  of  the  lake,  Col.  Dearborn,  with  200  New  Hampshire- 
men  of  the  regiment  which  saved  the  day  at  Newtown,  were 
to  go  likewise,  plying  torch  and  sword.  The  fatiguing 
march  of  these  two  detachments  through  a  "horrid,  rough 
and  brushy  country"  secured  the  burning  of  eleven  Indian 
towns,  and  many  square  miles  of  standing  corn  just  ripe  and 
ready  for  food.  The  New  Hampshiremen  first  reached  and 
camped  upon  the  site  of  Ithaca.  The  Pennsylvanians  fol- 
lowed on  the  next  day,  and  then  both  detachments  started 
across  the  country  to  catch  up,  if  possible,  with  the  main 
army,  where,  within  the  palisades  of  Fort  Reid,  built  where 
Newtown  Creek  empties  into  the  Chemung  river,  there  was 
a  three  pound  cannon  to  bark  out  a  welcome,  when  the 
army  came   back  from  its  "succotash  campaign,"   ragged 
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To  resume  full  rations,  enjoy  beef  steaks  and  a  glass  of 
grog  was  a  happy  prospect  awaited  for  days  and  not  in  vain, 
for  here  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  plenty  of  food  and 
liquor  awaited  the  veterans.  Our  forefathers  were  not 
afraid  of  the  number  13,  which  told  the  count  of  stripes  on 
the  flag.  So  they  built  thirteen  fires,  kept  thirteen  candles 
burning,  drank  thirteen  toasts,  and  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen 
guns.  The  news  had  come  of  the  alliance  of  Spain  with  the 
United  States. 

Other  destroying  expeditions  were  sent  out  up  and 
dcwn  the  Chemung  River,  and  then,  on  the  29th,  Reid's  fort 
was  demolished  and  the  march  back  to  Fort  Sullivan  began. 
There,  after  tremendous  feasting,  drinking  and  jollification, 
hospital,  barracks,  powder  magazine,  blockhouses  and  pali- 
sades were  destroyed  on  the  3rd  of  October.  With  proba- 
bly only  half  his  horses,  many  of  which  he  had  shot  at 
Horseheads,  and  along  the  march,  Sullivan  set  his  face  east- 
ward, having  lost  only  one  per  cent,  of  his  whole  force,  or 
forty  men  in  all.  Reaching  Wyoming  on  the  7th,  he  re- 
mained until  the  10th.  In  due  time  the  host  enjoyed  rest, 
worship  and  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  refection  at  Easton, 
where  Rev.  Israel  Evans,  whose  chaplaincy  and  pastorate 
lasted  through  the  war,  preached  the  sermon,  which  is  now 
part  of  our  Revolutionary  literature. 

To  sum  up,  one-third  of  the  Continental  army  had  been 
despatched  to  devastate  the  fairest  part  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try, which  object  was  thoroughly  accomplished.  Forty 
towns  and  villages, and  those  the  most  important  in  Iroquois 
land,  had  been  laid  in  ashes.  Two  hundred  thousand  bushels 
of  corn,  probably  the  same  amount  of  vegetables  and  other 
food,  had  been  destroyed,  and  thousands  of  fruit  trees  had 
been  cut  down.  The  Indian  country  was  made  virtually  un- 
inhabitable for  years.  Huddled  together  in  reconcentration 
camps  near  Niagara,  during  the  unusually  severe  winter  of 
'79  and  '80,  the  diseases  of  scurvy,  consumption  and  starva- 
tion assisted  in  more  than  the  decimation  of  the  savages.  On 
the  other  hand,  were  the  exploration  of  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  at  that  time  best  cultivated  regions  along  the  Atlantic 
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coast,  the  opening  of  a  path  through  the  wilderness,  the  en- 
largement of  mind  and  increase  of  knowledge  gained  by 
young  men  in  their  impressible  age,  thousands  of  whom  re- 
entered the  country  and  settled  as  pioneers.  The  success  of 
this  expedition  enabled  the  army  of  Washington  to  give  its 
almost  undivided  attention  to  the  front  attacks  of  the  British 
army  and  in  due  time  to  march  to  Yorktown. 

ifc  sfi  *  *  * 

Having  briefly  outlined  the  history  of  the  great  march 
which  virtually  destroyed  the  greatest  Indian  Confederacy 
on  this  continent,  I  shall  now  glance  at  its  parasite,  myth- 
ology. As  civilized  man,  by  cutting  down  the  forests  and 
tilling  the  soil  and  thus  opening  the  land  to  sunshine,  not 
only  raises  crops  of  food  plants  and  grain,  but  also  en- 
courages the  growth  of  weeds,  by  giving  them  a  better 
chance  to  live,  so  every  great  historical  event,  by  stimulat- 
ing the  human  imagination  warms  the  mental  soil  and 
offers,  withal,  very  favorable  conditions  for  the  luxuriant 
growths  of  fancy.  These  growths  of  fancy,  in  the  century 
following  Sullivan's  march,  have  been  as  brilliant,  as  many- 
colored,  as  delightfully  interesting,  as  saucy  and  as  familiar, 
as  handsome  and  as  pernicious,  as  are  the  dandelions,  bur- 
docks, chickweed,  daisies,  mullein,  thistles,  plaintain  and 
splatterdocks  of  our  meadows  and  roadsides. 

Let  us  look  at  these  local  growths  that  line  the  pathway 
from  Easton  to  Geneseo  and  see  if  we  can  account  for  them. 
Nature,  we  know,  with  her  picturesque  cliffs,  suggestive 
passes,  lonely  and  dangerous  places,  presents  external  forms 
upon  which  the  imagination  of  man  loves  to  play.  The  very 
landscape  furnishes  the  fertile  soil  out  of  which  myth  and 
legend  grow.  In  every  land  their  crops  show  to  the  botanist 
of  history  a  close  family  likeness.  Let  us  note  also  how 
from  internal  and  mental  causes,  when  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought,  dreams  become  as  solid  realities.  We  shall  see 
how  local  pride  and  neighborhood  rivalry  generate  fascin- 
ating narratives  of  things  which  are  not,  and  of  events 
which;  despite  fond  belief,  never  happened.  We  shall  learn 
also  that  tradition  when  geographically  dislocated  exagger- 
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ates,  and  that  luxuriant  fancy  and  patriotic  desire,  un- 
checked by  contemporaneous  writing,  makes  a  sort  of  tropi- 
cal growth  that  reminds  one  of  a  banyan  tree,  that  is,  one 
fancy  generates  another.  Finally  we  learn  that  diseases  of 
language,  mistaken  words  or  pronunciations,  analogies  of 
sound  between  the  Indian  and  white  man's  speech,  strange 
amalgams  of  Iroquois  and  Dutch  give  rise  to  curious  no- 
tions, and  how  the  very  loyalty  of  descendants  to  their  an- 
cestors, with  free  use  of  home-grown  or  transplanted  ideas, 
cover  the  prosaic  rocks  of  fact  with  the  attractive  moss  of 
fiction. 

Greatest  of  all  in  geographical  amplitude,  in  venerable 
length  of  days,  and  in  alluring  and  syren-like  costliness,  in 
the  expenditure  of  money  and  labor,  resulting  from  mis- 
placed credulity,  is  the  myth  of  "the  lost  cannon."  I  have 
located  this  myth  in  at  least  eleven  places  between  Easton 
and  Geneseo  and  the  "cannon  hole"  and  "cannon  swamp" 
are  many  more  than  one.  We  all  know  that  there  was  at 
Fort  Sullivan  a  total  of  at  least  nine  pieces  of  artillery.  Of 
these,  two  brass  six-pounders  under  Dubois,  of  the  right 
wing,  which  formed  the  defenses  at  Tioga  Point,  were  left 
with  Captain  Wool,  while  all  of  Proctor's  guns,  at  least 
seven  in  number,  went  forward,  and  were  used  at  the  battle 
of  Newtown  with  decisive  effect.  After  this  engagement, 
the  heavier  field  pieces  were  sent  back  to  Tioga  Point  but 
the  other  guns,  the  four  three-pounders  and  the  little  hand 
coehorn,  were  part  of  the  army's  equipment  all  through  the 
lake  country,  two  being  mounted  at  Honeoye  to  guard  the 
fort,  from  which  the  final  quick  dash  to  the  Genesee  valley 
was  made. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Proctor  brought  all  of  his  guns 
back,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  those  of  Du  Bois  never  went 
further  than  Fort  Sullivan.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  there 
is  a  legend  of  a  "lost"  or  "buried"  cannon,  almost  as  long 
as  the  snakes  in  Indian  mythology,  the  folds  of  its  elastic 
and  slippery  body  reaching  all  the  way  from  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware  to  that  of  the  Genesee.  It  is  that  Sullivan  lost 
a  cannon  somewhere  in  a  swamp,  or  buried  it  in  the  mire,  to 
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prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I  have 
had  the  exact  spot  of  sepulture  or  concealment  pointed  out 
to  me  at  many  places  and  on  numerous  occasions.  If  my 
information  was  correct,  it  must  have  been  dropped,  as 
Tennyson  would  say,  "in  a  vast  and  wandering  grave." 
One  patriot  at  Horseheads  assured  me  that  there  were  "two 
brass  pieces"  buried  in  a  certain  piece  of  low  miry  ground 
near  the  village.  At  Honeoye  I  was  told  that  in  the  sum- 
mers of  several  years,  local  parties  and  even  men  from 
Rochester  had  come  down  and  dug  for  days  to  find  the  al- 
leged lost  cannon.  Near  Baldwin's  Creek,  close  to  the  bat- 
tle fields  and  the  swamps,  long  ago  drained  and  made  a  fer- 
tile field,  an  old  man  of  nearly  eighty  told  me,  in  1900,  how, 
when  a  boy,  the  owner  of  the  land,  possessed  with  the  idea 
of  a  submerged  cannon,  spent  many  hours  in  prodding  the 
black  muck  hoping  to  discover  the  precious  treasure.  Once, 
towards  the  close  of  a  day  of  hard  work,  he  thought  he  had 
at  last  struck  the  historic  bronze.  Summoning  his  boys  and 
farm  hands  to  assist,  he  rigged  up  the  tackle,  gripped  chain 
and  rope  around  the  rounded  body  of  what  he  thought,  from 
its  weight  and  difficulty  of  budging,  was  one  of  "the  final 
arguments  of  kings,"  or,  in  this  case,  against  kings.  After 
much  reluctant  labor  expended  by  the  young  men,  pro- 
longed even  into  the  darkness,  the  coveted  object  was 
dragged  to  the  surface.  He  had  cried  "Eureka"  prema- 
turely. It  proved  to  be  no  cannon,  but  only  the  water- 
logged trunk  of  a  cedar  tree.  After  that,  the  pursuit  of 
archaeology  was  decidedly  unpopular  in  that  region. 

Space  forbids  me  to  tell  of  other  localities  which  I 
visited  and  where  I  heard  the  same  myth  oftheEuridycethat 
still  awaited  an  Orpheus,  but  if  the  statistics  of  dollars  spent 
and  days'  labor  lost  in  prodding  quagmires,  sounding  swim- 
ming holes,  and  raking  the  muck  of  streams,  to  find  the  can- 
non alleged  to  have  been  left  by  General  Sullivan,  were 
tabulated,  the  results  would  show  a  vast  amount  of  un- 
scientific toil  wasted,  much  local  pride  aired,  keen  rivalry 
shown  and  the  gullability  of  human  nature  freshly  illus- 
trated— but  no  cannon. 
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But  what  was  the  ground  of  the  legend?  Briefly,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  this  Somewhere  in  the  swampy  country  lying 
between  Honeoye  and  Geneva,  during  the  return  march  and 
probably  on  the  19th  of  September,  a  cannon  broke  down. 
It  required  several  hours  to  repair  it.  Everyone  knows 
how  fast  "kitchen  news"  travels.  In  a  hurry  to  get  home, 
the  soldiers  in  the  line  several  miles  long  would  hear  stories 
about  the  cannon,  never  verified,  but  kept  afloat  in  the  air, 
and  which  ten  yeais  or  more  afterward  in  a  sparsely  settled 
country,  would  develop  easily  into  a  legend  which  travels 
about  like  dandelion  down  or  a  walking  delegate.  Pro- 
bably the  real  basis  is  the  matter  of  fact  record  in  Major 
John  Burroughs'  diary — "One  of  the  field  pieces  broke 
down,  which  caused  a  halt  of  two  hours." 

I  have  heard  certain  lines  on  the  landscape,  possibly 
artificial,  possibly  even  representing  Indian  industry,  near 
Owego,  in  Tioga  county,  ascribed  to  Sullivan's  soldiers,  but 
there  is  no  record  nor  any  likelihood  of  work  done  by  the 
spade  at  this  place  in  1779,  though  the  torch,  axe  and  sword 
levelled  both  the  houses  and  the  crops  of  the  Indian  village 
at  Owego. 

Numerous  are  the  local  legends  of  the  "massacre"  of 
Indians  by  Sullivan's  avengers.  These  growths  of  the  im- 
agination usually  take  the  form  of  a  bayonet  charge  by  the 
Continentals,  followed  by  a  cataract  or  precipitation  of  red- 
skins into  the  abyss  below.  Wherever  there  is  a  pictur- 
esque cliff,  over  which  Sullivan's  men  might  have  driven 
the  Indians  over  the  precipice,  there  the  potential  mode 
changes  to  the  indicative,  and  you  have  a  pretty  legend 
that  sticks  with  the  tenacity  of  an  old  friend,  or  of  the  wind- 
blown seed  that  has  become  a  vine.  One  notable  instance 
is  the  persistent  story  that  lingers  round  the  Painted  Rocks 
at  the  loot  of  Seneca  Lake,  which  resembles  in  its  glory, 
though  not  its  typographical  features,  the  story  told  me  by 
a  local  Jehu  of  the  terrific  "massacree"  by  Sullivan's  men  of 
the  Indians  at  Geneva,  the  corpses  of  whom  are  alleged  to 
be  buried  under  that  mound  which  still  exists.  In  both 
cases,  the  demand  for  written  record,  or  even  early  tradi- 
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tion,  or  reasonable  proof,  such  as  satisfies  a  critical  scholar 
— though  the  inquiry  was  met  with  indignation — has  not 
brought  forth  trustworthy  evidence,  while  the  burden  of 
scripture  of  1779,  that  is,  the  written  word  of  forty  or  more 
officers  who  kept  diaries,  is,  in  this  case  against  belated  le- 
gend. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  fact  and  reiterated  record,  after 
the  great  battle  at  Newtown,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Sullivan's  soldiers  never  saw  an  Indian.  There  were  no 
bayonet  charges  nor  any  driving  of  Indians  over  cliffs. 
The  forty  or  more  journalists,  or  men  who  kept  a  diary,  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  during  the  whole  expedition,  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  have  recorded  such  facts,  if  there  had 
been  any  to  report.  Major  General  Fogg,  of  Poor's  New 
Hampshire  regiment,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
who  served  during  the  war,  in  summing  up  the  Sullivan  ex- 
pedition, wrote  Sept.  30,  1779,  "Not  a  single  gun  was  fired 
for  eighty  miles,  on  our  march  out,  or  an  Indian  seen  on  our 
return." 

The  stories  of  the  cruelties  of  Sullivan's  troops  which 
had  too  true  a  basis  of  fact,  aided  by  the  contour  of  pebbles 
and  strata  and  their  effect  on  the  imagination,  have  com- 
bined to  give  rise  to  many  of  the  so-called  massacres  and 
driving  of  Indians  over  precipitous  cliffs  and  rocks. 

More  probable  are  the  stories  which  tell  of  relics  left 
over  from  the  imperfect  destruction  of  Indian  spoil  and 
treasure,  which  were  afterward  recovered  and  used  by  the 
incoming  settlers.  One  of  these  is  that  of  an  officer,  who 
being  ordered  to  destroy  utterly  everything  in  Queen  Cath- 
erine Montour's  palace,  compromised  with  his  conscience 
and  saved  a  fine  large  metal  pot,  which  he  buried  in  the 
ground.  On  coming  back  as  a  pioneer  settler,  a  decade  or 
so  later,  the  relic  was  exhumed  and  held  in  honor  and  use- 
fulness for  the  mixing  of  the  social  liquor,  then  thought 
necessary,  or  at  least  appropriate,  at  barn-raisings  and  other 
industrial  bees. 

Very  probable,  also,  is  the  story  told  me  by  the  vener- 
able Rev.  Dr.  Cowles,  of  Elmira  College,  that  when  a  boy 
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near  Geneva,  he  heard,  at  the  saw  mills,  that  when  the  tim- 
ber cut  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Indian  villages  was  sawn 
up,  iron  nails  were  frequently  found,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
saws.  These  were  ascribed,  and  perhaps  rightly,  to  the 
soldiers  of  Sullivan'^  expedition.  It  is  known  and  recorded, 
however,  long  before  the  Revolution,  that  English-speaking 
white  men  from  New  York  or  Canada,  occasionally  a  Dutch 
family,  and  later  the  Tories,  lived  among  the  Indians  of  the 
lake  country.  The  presence  of  hard  metal  in  the  body  of 
the  tree  might  thus  be  easily  accounted  for. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  in  the  wilderness,  where 
transportation  was  so  difficult,  no  cannon  balls  would  be 
wasted,  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  round  shot  found 
in  certain  places  along  the  line  of  march,  in  recent  years, 
came  from  Proctor's  three-pounder  guns  or  the  little  coe- 
horn  that  fired  seven-pound  shells. 

Col.  Proctor  himself  tells  how,  in  1791,  he  visited  the 
site  of  the  battle  of  Newtown  which,  in  1779,  had  seen,  as 
Kipling  says,  the  ''reeking  tube  and  iron  shard."  The  ex- 
colonel  of  what  afterwards  became  the  Second  United  States 
artillery,  saw  piled  up  beside  the  house  of  a  farmer,  grape- 
shot,  fragments  of  shell,  and  six  and  three  pound  cannon 
shot,  which  he  had  fired  out  of  his  own  guns,  or  as  he  wrote 
in  his  journal: 

"Sunday,  March  17th — Dined  at  Mr.  Isaac  Baldwin's 
and  halted  for  the  night  and  reviewed  the  ground  on  which 
the  British  and  Indians  were  entrenched  for  better  than  a 
mile  against  the  forces  under  Major  General  Sullivan,  Aug., 
1779.  I  also  saw  many  traces  made  by  our  round  and 
grape  shot  against  them,  and  a  large  collection  of  pieces  of 
five  and  a  half  inch  shells,  of  which  I  formerly  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  causing  to  be  exploded  among  them."  This  pile  of 
"shards,"  or  iron  fragments,  for  a  long  time  was  kept  as  a 
curiosity  or  memento  of  the  battle  field  and  lay  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  old  dwelling  house  of  Col.  Isaac  Bald- 
win. Later  some  of  them  were  taken  to  the  historical  so- 
ciety at  Athens,  Pa.,  where  there  is  an  interesting  collection 
of  souvenirs  of  Sullivan's  expedition  and  battle  relics  of  all 
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sorts.  A  study  of  the  various  diaries  or  other  records  left 
by  Sullivan's  veterans,  who  re-visited  in  later  years  the 
scenes  of  their  arduous  campaign,  is  one  of  the  great  pleas- 
ures of  the  student  who  prefers  contemporaneous  scripture 
to  the  "winged  words"  of  tradition. 

The  story  that  long  had  currency  that  in  charging  to 
the  battle  at  Newtown,  the  troops  rushed  on  shouting  ''Re- 
member Wyoming"  has  little  historic  ground,  and,  so 
far  as  known,  no  attest  in  the  records.  Nevertheless  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  some  used  this  battle  cry,  since 
two  companies  of  Wyoming  men,  under  John  Franklin  and 
Simon  Spalding,  were  in  the  Pennsylvania  brigade. 

Another  beautiful  story  is  that  an  imposing  poplar  tree 
on  the  corner  of  a  certain  farm,  owes  its  origin  and  top- 
ography to  a  private  soldier  of  1779.  One  of  the  men  in 
Col.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt's  regiment,  when  passing 
through  on  the  home  march  took  his  stick  and  thrust  it  into 
the  ground,  to  mark  the  spot  which  he  intended  afterwards, 
on  returning,  to  reclaim  and  settle.  True  to  his  word,  he 
came  back  over  a  decade  afterward  and  behold  the  poplar 
had  taken  root  and  grown  to  be  a  beautiful  tree  which  is 
now  one  hundred  years  old. 

Some  of  the  old  boats  of  1779,  occasionally  found  in  the 
rivers,  one  notably  at  Sheshequin,  made  of  oak,  are  now  as 
bJack  as  ebony.  Gun  barrels,  balls  and  grape  shot  are  found 
at  Standing  Stone.  Near  Conesus  Lake  the  old  flat  horse 
shoe  of  early  time,  a  rusty  bayonet,  the  mouldered  remains 
of  a  spear  head,  such  as  certain  officers  carried,  have  been 
ploughed  up. 

Some  of  the  Indian  Springs  which  refreshed  the  thirsty 
Continentals  in  1779  and  the  red  men  for  centuries  before 
are  as  useful  and  delicious  to-day  as  in  the  ages  gone,  but 
no  search,  or  cunning  of  the  white  man  around  the  southern 
end  of  Cayuga  Lake  has  yet  been  able  to  unseal  the  mys- 
tery of  the  salt  springs  or  discover  any  but  fossil  salt. 

In  Tompkins  County  there  is  a  highway  called  "The 
Seventy-Six  Road."  Out  of  this  name  has  grown  the  idea, 
held  tenaciously  and  even  passionately,  by  intelligent  peo- 
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pie,  that  the  road  was  originally  laid  out  by  Sullivan's  en- 
gineers and  soldiers.  It  is  a  case  of  a  word  suggesting  an 
idea,  for  there  is  no  record  or  probability  of  any  of  Sullivan's 
men  being  in  that  region,  nor  any  reason  why  they  should 
have  built  a  road  there.  Furthermore  Sullivan's  army  did 
not  march  into  New  York  until  three  years  after  the  year 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
and  the  knowledge  of  living  men  who  heard  the  facts  re- 
lated, the  road  was  begun  on  the  4th  of  July,  1804,  by  a 
gentleman  who  patriotically  proposed  to  call  it  "the  '76 
road,"  in  honor  of  the  day,  but  over  twenty-five  years  after 
the  famous  march  of  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Augustine  Boyer,  of  Virginia,  bought  one  thous- 
and acres  of  land  in  1803.  He  lived  on  a  farm  and  then 
in  a  dwelling  house  and  was  a  prominent  citizen  for  over 
forty  years.  He  wanted  a  road  and  a  permanent  one,  and 
so  made  due  application  to  the  highway  commissioners 
and  for  a  surveyor.  They  all  met  according  to  agreement 
and  the  road  was  regularly  laid  out.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1804,  having  called  together  his  neighbors,  pioneers  like 
himself,  to  celebrate  the  day  by  helping  to  open  the  road, 
they  responded  in  goodly  numbers  and  began  felling  the 
trees  right  and  left.  Some  one  suggested  that  the  road 
should  have  a  name  and  that  Mr.  Boyer  should  name  it. 
Mr.  Boyer  responding  in  a  speech  said  that  he  had  spent 
seven  days  in  getting  things  in  order  for  the  road,  and  as  it 
was  the  4th  of  July,  a  day  first  made  memorable  in  1776, 
and  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had  lasted  about  seven  years, 
he  would,  with  the  permission  of  his  friends  call  it  "the  '76 
road."  It  was  accordingly  so  named  and  has  ever  since 
been  so  called.  Sullivan's  men  would  have  gone  from  a 
dozen  to  twenty  miles  out  of  their  way  to  have  passed  along 
this  route.  They  could  not  have  done  any  road  making, 
even  if  they  had  any  time,  in  their  hurried  march. 

The  legend  that  ascribes  the  visit  of  a  detachment  of 
Sullivan's  Continentals  through  Cortland  County  into  the 
Onondaga  valley  is  also  baseless,  for  Van  Schaick's  expedi- 
tion against  the  Onondagas  was  from  the  eastward,  entirely 
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independent  and  separate  and  took  place  many  months  be- 
fore the  main  expedition. 

Let  us  be  content  with  history,  and,  if  we  weave  fiction, 
do  so  only  as  a  means  of  mental  recreation,  as  I  have  tried 
to  do,  in  my  story  of  the  "Pathfinders  of  the  Revolution," 
in  which  under  the  veil  of  romance,  I  have  told  "of  the  great 
march  into  the  wilderness  and  lake  region  of  New  York  in 
1779  "  Permit  me  to  quote  from  the  final  page  of  this  book 
in  description  of  the  highway  hewn  in  the  forests  from  Eas- 
ton  to  the  Genesee : 

"Long  before  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  had  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  Sullivan's  road,  made  by  the  tramp 
of  his  army  and  the  axes  of  his  pioneers,  had  become  the 
highway  of  empire. 

"One  can  stand  on  Cornell  Heights  to-day,  or  in  the 
White  Library  of  the  University,  and  through  the  plate 
glass  that  at  once  frames  in  and  reveals  God's  picture  of 
lake  and  hill,  valley  and  flat,  see  with  the  mind's  eye  his- 
tory's shining  procession.  Hither  come  Sullivan's  veterans, 
often  with  brides  that  had  been  captives  rescued  by  them- 
selves, to  be  founders  of  towns  and  cities.  Yonder,  with 
faces  flushed  with  hope,  emerge  the  beginners  of  a  better 
time — discoverers  of  New  Jerusalems  and  Earthly  Paradises. 
The  lumberman  gives  way  to  the  merchant  and  artisan. 
On  the  old  Indian  trails  are  laid  highways  of  steel.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Yankee  meet  at  Penn  Yan.  Forest  industries 
thrive.  The  axeman  clears  the  way  for  the  farmer.  Lovely 
homes,  fair  as  the  glen  flower,  spring  up.  Churches, 
schools,  colleges,  all  the  blooms  of  civilization,  rise  out  of 
the  land,  apparently,  much  as  the  earth  produces  the  flower. 
In  time  'Sullivan's  road'  becomes  the  fugitive  slave's  path 
to  manhood,  as  he  follows  the  North  Star  to  freedom. 

"Yet  under  the  joy  of  life  is  its  travail.  Nor,  amid  all 
the  beauty,  comfort,  triumph  of  to-day,  do  we  forget  the 
toil  of  Sullivan's  Continentals,  the  Pathfinders  of  the  Revo- 
lution." 

Being  satisfied  with  history,  let  us  mark  with  boulder, 
tablet  or  memorial  in  art.  the  whole  route  of  Sullivan's  army 
from  Easton  to  Geneseo. 
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I  am  striving  to  show  how  we  people  who  live  in  the 
Mohawk,  Susquehanna  and  Chemung,  Genesee,  Delaware 
and  Lehigh  Valleys,  and  in  the  lake  region  of  New  York, 
have  a  vital  touch  with  the  Revolution,  because  the  Contin- 
ental soldiers  marched  and  encamped  in  this  well-watered 
region.  Here,  where  the  ravages  and  desolation  of  Tory 
and  Iroquois  were  most  terrible,  our  brave  forefathers  in- 
flicted on  savagery  its  death  blow  and  opened  the  way  for 
civilization,  whose  fruits  we  now  enjoy. 

Ought  not  we,  the  people  of  to-day,  in  every  city,  town, 
village,  hamlet  or  township,  yes,  even  at  railway  stations 
and  in  the  open  country,  along  the  main  and  auxiliary  lines 
of  the  great  expedition,  and  on  the  site  of  camps  or  graves, 
show  in  enduring  memorial  our  hearty  appreciation?  Shall 
we  not  erect  the  tablet,  inscribe  the  boulder  or  rock,  rear 
the  shaft,  statue  or  image,  or  by  chaste  inscription,  bronze, 
bas-relief,  polished  granite,  or  other  artistic  memorial,  show 
the  route  of  the  brave  Continentals? 


> 


Heckman 
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